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Imagery, Thinking, Visualization 


W. E. Graves 


E THINK only in terms of mental 

imagery, the elements of which have 

come to our minds through our 
senses, and the meanings we give to present 
sensations—whether visual, auditory, mus- 
cular, or what not are the result of our former 
experiences with identical or similar sensa- 
tions. We associate the present experience 
with past experiences and assign meanings to 
Of 


course in the case of an original experience, 


the present on the basis of the past. 


we find it agreeable or disagreeable, pleasing 
or displeasing, pretty or ugly, as it happens 
For 


instance, musical cords are pleasing, discords 


to harmonize with our nervous system. 


are displeasing, on the basis of harmony or 
lack of harmony with our nervous system. 
However, our past experiences may even de- 
cide the agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
a sensation provided we have had former ex- 
perience with it. A sound, a song, a flower, 
may become a sign of terror or grief if asso- 
ciated with some heartrending past experience. 

On this basis of past experience and as- 
sociation we assign meanings to printed 
(written) or spoken words which then become 
symbols for experiences, and when seen 01 
heard should call up the experiences assigned 
to them. The symbol /u-ga-lay means nothing 
to an individual unless he has learned to as- 
He might 


assign it to horse, elephant, boy, or any one 


sociate it with some experience. 


of an indefinite number of concepts, or ex- 
periences, but after it has once been assigned 
to a concept and a permanent association is 
established, then the word becomes forever 
thereafter a sign or symbol to call up the ex- 
perience thus assigned to it. Learning to 
speak a language is only the learning to as- 
sociate and make the sounds conventionally 
assigned to experience; learning to spell is 
learning to make correctly, visible symbols 


assigned to the experiences; learning to write 
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is learning to make these symbols for experi- 
ence in such a way that they can be easily 
recognized, and learning to read is learning 
to recognize and associate these symbols with 
Too often, 
reading becomes a recognition of printed or 


their corresponding experiences. 


written symbols for oral or audible sounds, 
instead of standing for the experience directly. 

However, the symbol for an experience, 
whether spoken, printed, or written, can mean 
nothing to an individual, who has not had 
the experience for which it is a sign, unless, 
perchance, he has elements of experience that 
can be pieced together synthetically to create 
the experience represented by the symbol. 
For 


instance, the word Jack fruit will mean noth- 


This is the process called imagination. 


ing to a person who has not had, in the past, 
an experience directly attached to the symbol, 
except that the word fruit, with which an 
English speaking individual has probably as- 
sociated meanings, will indicate that it is 
in all probability something good to eat. But, 
if I say that Jack fruit is something the size 
and shape of a long watermelon, then it, as a 
symbol, begins to take on meaning to him 
Then if J 
add that there are little horns on the outside 
about one-fourth of an inch high, that the 
interior is crowded with seeds surrounded by 


who has seen long watermelons. 


meat of a custard-like color much like prunes 
packed in a box, that it grows on the trunk 
branches of a broad-leafed tree, hanging by 
stems about six inches long and one-half inch 
in diameter, then the symbol, Jack fruit, takes 
on meaning to those who have the necessary 
How 


much easier, simpler and more accurate for 


elemental experiences to put together. 


the learner would it have been to develop the 
idea (or concept) of Jack fruit directly by 
the visual approach to a tree bearing the full 
srown fruit! 


There would be another very great ad- 
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vantage in the visual and original develop- 
ment of the concept over the synthetic de- 
velopment. By presenting the original of the 
symbol it is possible for the teacher to be 
sure that the learner is getting an accurate 
and true concept or interpretation of the word- 
symbol for the experience. With the synthetic 
interpretation of the symbol the learner can 
put together only those experiences he has 
on hand to visualize his new mental creation, 
or concept. The teacher has no means of 
knowing really what images the learner is 
combining for the new concept except a guess 
based on the general uniformity of experi- 
ence. 
perience related to the teacher’s words or it 
may be that his experiences are not those the 
teacher would have him recall. 


But it may be the learner has no ex- 


Because of 
this fact one pupil blessed with parents who 
have given him a wide experience may be 
said to be bright, while another pupil with 
just as good a nervous system will be said 
to be dull, slow, or sub-normal simply because 
he has had no experiences associated with the 
words,or symbols, commonly assigned to those 
experiences. This brings us to the obvious 
duty of the school and of the teacher who 
would really instruct—to provide the original 
experiences necessary to give meaning to the 
symbols for experiences used basically in our 
thinking. 

Now the great psychologist, William James, 
gave us a law of learning which we cannot 
fail to heed. “Perfection of Response equals 
Repetition times Vividness times Interest di- 
vided by the Exceptions to the Response.” 
Formerly teachers emphasized the Repetition 
factor and paid little attention to Vividness 
Witness the number of times 
you and I had to write misspelled words 


and Interest. 


twenty-five, fifty, or more times in order to 
learn them. Of course every one knows that 
if one wishes to form the habit of getting up 
at six o'clock in the morning, he can never 
develop the habit by getting up this morning 
at six, tomorrow at seven, the next morning at 


six, the next morning at seven-thirty, etc. The 
exceptions allowed, work as a divisor to de- 
stroy the perfection of response. Likewise 
if a person thinks of thirty-five as the product 
of seven and five, once and the next time 
thinks of forty-two as their product, and so 
on, he will be a long time learning accurately 
the thirty-five response. Also in learning the 
symbols for experiences, if a child thinks of 
one experience for a word once and another 
experience for a word the next time his think- 
ing will be very inaccurate. 

It should also be noted that the perfection 
of response desired may be developed not 
only by eliminating exceptions to the response 
and by a large number of repetitions but also 
by emphasizing the “Vividness” and “Interest” 
factors. In fact the Repetitions can be cut 
down in direct proportion to the increase in 
Vividness and Interest. For instance, let 100 
equal perfection of response. It can be se- 
cured by multiplying 25 repetitions by 2 in 
vividness, by 2 in interest or it can be secured 
by multiplying 1 repetition by 10 in vividness, 
and by 10 in interest. This presupposes the 
reducing of “Exceptions” to unity. 

From the above discussion it would seem 
that the educative process demands the direct 
and immediate association of symbols and 
the experiences represented by symbols. First 
it is economical for there is less energy re- 
quired by both teacher and pupil. Second, 
it is more accurate, for the teacher knows that 
symbols are given a correct experience mean- 
ing. Third, it eliminates exceptions to the 
response, thereby working for decrease in the 
labor or activity required for perfecting the 
desired response. Fourth, it is more vivid 
and produces more interest, thereby decreas- 
ing the repetitions required to make the re- 
sponse perfect. 

But it is obviously impossible to take the 
pupil to the ends of the earth for original 
and direct experience. An alternative would 


be to bring the world to the pupil. The 


(Concluded on page 299) 
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Which Visual Aid Is Best? 
B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 

Director of Visual Instruction, State of Ohio 


E ARE sometimes inclined to wonder 
if the same common sense is applied 
to a consideration of visual instruc- 
tion methods as to other types of instruction. 
In one article we learn that “experiments” 
here or there prove this type of visual aid 
is “superior” to all others and in another 
article we read of the supremacy of another 
aid. 


certainly of all, some coloring is being done 


Certainly all are not right and, most 


to the commercial advantage of certain aids. 

There can be only three methods of using 
visual aids. First, the aid may be used to 
illustrate the printed page or spoken word. 
Second, the visual aid may be used as the 
subject from which a lesson may be taught. 
Third, the visual aid may teach its own lesson. 

The first method is used in all kinds of 
printed matter today and is the method em- 
ployed by popular lecturers using lantern 
slides etc., for illustrating their remarks. This 
method calls for considerable experience on 
the part of the user. We hardly care to listen 
to an illustrated lecture on Japan, for in- 
stance, from one who has not been to Japan. 
The student gains a very limited amount of 
actual visual experience by this method as 
only a limited number of pictures is shown 
and considerable explaining is necessary. 

The second method is employed where such 
aids as globes etc., are used. Thus the teacher 
may employ a globe to teach what causes the 
four seasons. This method calls for much 
ingenuity and is therefore not employed to 
any great extent, as unfortunately the great 
mass of the teaching profession is made up 
of young folks who have not acquired enough 
experience to develop such ingenuity. 

The third method is to let the visual aid do 
its own teaching—give its own visual experi- 
ence. This is the case with the motion picture. 
It was formerly the custom to show a slide of 


the outside of a building, and then attempt 
to describe the inside, and the activities that 
took place inside. But now it is possible to 
take 16,000 views of this building (i. e. a reel 
of pictures) and by it show in fifteen minutes 
all sides of the building, inside and out, and 
all the activities connected with the building. 
The spectator receives his own visual experi- 
ence. By this method great teachers in geog- 
raphy may and have multiplied themselves 
an inestimable number of times and taught 
their lessons to millions never seen by them. 
The same is true in travel, history, science 
and on through the curriculum. To stop 
these films and “talk about them” is painting 
the lily. What ordinary teacher could add 
to Mr. Atwood on geography or Mr. Millikin 
on physics or Mr. Ditmars on animal life? 
Why bother about testing the three methods 
and the aids used in each case? Is it not 
that if or others of 
similar caliber plan, develop, and present a 
lesson in their special fields, building into it 


axiomatic these men 


their experience and genius, they can do it 
better than the inexperienced or average 
teacher with all the aids at her command? 

It seems to us that most of the testing and 
tabulating of figures to prove this or that 
visual aid is a better device than some other, 
is merely dust to the eyes of the unwary, 
stirred up too often with a view to continuing 
for a couple of years more some fast waning, 
though once lucrative proposition. 

The general public is usually several jumps 
ahead of the teaching profession. One by 
one it has sent to the attic one type of visual 
aid after another. The public knows what 
gives it the greatest return in information for 
its money and it does not ask for diagnostic 
tests to prove it. It also knows that the Puri- 
tanic idea that things must be made difficult 


(Concluded on page 300) 
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Yale's Program for Experimentation with the 
Chronicles of America Photoplays and the 
Proposed Summer Tour of the Country 


DANIEL C 


. KNOWLTON 


Assistant Professor Visual Instruction, Yale University 


N THE fall of 1926 Yale University began 

a series of experiments in one of the 

large junior high schools of New Haven 
using its Chronicles of America Photoplays, 
seeking with the aid of the teachers themselves 
to discover a procedure appropriate to age, 
grade and subject. 
grade grouped according to intelligence quo- 
tients as fast and slow, and taught by three 
teachers, were selected for the purpose. There 
were two so-called fast groups and two slow, 
and one of the three teachers taught both a 


Four classes in the 8th 


fast and slow, giving the observer an oppor- 
tunity to check up more or less carefully the 
effect of different procedures upon different 
groups. No effort was made to modify the 
course of study, which was that prescribed 
by the State of Connecticut in the Social 
Studies. It was accepted as it stood and the 
effort was made to introduce the photoplay 
wherever it fitted the subject matter. 
understood that no 
allotted to the teacher when the photoplay 
was used than had heretofore been given to 


It was 
more time should be 


the unit of work of which it was a part. The 
classes met four times a week with 50 minute 
periods. 

The emphasis was to be placed upon pro- 
cedure rather than upon results. These natu- 
rally could not be ignored as they served to 
check the procedure. What constituted satis- 
factory “leads” toward a photoplay? What 
was the nature of an adequate preparation? 
What service could the photoplay render 
which was not readily attainable from text- 
book and other methods? What was to be 
its unique contribution and how should the 


way be prepared for capitalizing it? These 
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were some of the questions in the minds of the 
group who participated in the experiment. 
Every photoplay covering the period from the 
first colony at Jamestown through to the Civil 
War 

under 
records were taken; every scrap of written 
work was preserved and the director of the 
work watched carefully for any leads which 
might be supplied by pupil or teacher as the 


(some thirteen in number) was shown 


classroom conditions. Stenographic 


work progressed. The records of this year 
already fill several large notebooks and in- 
clude lesson plans, criticisms, and pupil work 
of every type. 

At the middle of the school year the 7th 
grade were ready to begin their study of the 
period beginning with the discovery of Amer- 
ica and an effort was made to experiment with 
a procedure of a different type. This was to 
attempt to synchronize the work of 15 classes 
with an enrollment of 500 pupils so that 
one auditorium showing would serve the pur- 
pose of 15 separate classroom showings. 
Three teachers were involved and four classes 
were selected to be followed in much the 
same way as in the case of the 8th grade 
work. The grouping here was much more 


homogeneous than in the 8th grade and the 


divisions were shown by the letters A-O. The 
classes selected were A, H, M, and O. A and 
M were taught by the same teacher. It will 


be noted that two classes, A and QO, were at 
opposite extremes of the intelligence scale. 

The work for the 7th grade had to be 
planned somewhat differently from that in 
the 8th 


their lessons with the photoplays as the high 


year. The three teachers planned 


points in the course. These were scheduled 
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for a showing on the last period of the same 
dav of the week when the 7th gerade were 


all brought together for a music assembly 


or for some other common purpose. The 
showings were held sometimes as often as 
once a week: at other times, two weeks 


elapsed between showings. The Social Studies 
program for this grade called for five periods 
a week of 50 minutes each and in this time 
was given in history, geography, 


Most of the 


work had been done during the 


instruction 
citizenship and current events. 


geography 


first semester and was not modified in the 
interests of the use of the photoplay which 
was to come later. In fact no effort was 


made to anticipate this. Complete records 
are being kept of the work of these four 
classes and everything of interest is being 
reported as to the other eleven by the teachers 
concerned. 

erades of 


could he 


under the 


The teachers involved in the two 


work all had the advantage—if i 


so considered—of a semester course 
instruction of the director of the experiment 
in the teaching of American History in the 
Junior High Schools with special reference 
to the use of visual aids. The textbooks used 
were Knowlton, D. C., History and the Other 
Social Studies in the Junior High School, and 
Making History Graphic, by the same author. 
The class met for 30 hours of work in the 
course, in which time possibly four or five 
of the photoplays were shown and discussed. 
It so happened that the three 8th erade 
teachers began their use of the photoplays in 
the schools at the same time as this cours¢ 
was launched, so were at a disadvantage as 
compared with the 7th grade teachers who 
did not begin the actual use of the photoplay 
until the course at the Department of Educa 
tion had been finished. 

The details of this work 
sented in order that the purpose of the pro 
posed work outlined for the summer month 


Naturally 


have been pre 


mav be more clearly understood. 


many problems have arisen, as to the best 
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methods and the most satisfactory procedures. 
Attempts have been made to analyze the con- 
tent of these photoplays and to supply the 
teachers with appropriate teaching materials. 


The the 


teachers of the country must be sought to check 


12 
cooperation of more progressive 
both methods and procedure. They will be 
asked to make suggestions as to the type of as- 
sistance most needed in order to bring the edu- 
cational motion picture into more general use. 
lhe interest in pioneer work of this kind must 
be more widespread, looking toward a larger 
number of efforts to discover the truth as to 
the motion picture. 

It will prove helpful and stimulating to 
concerned to talk over these initial 
Yale 


\ valuable amount of data 


everyone 
experiences at and to exchange ideas 
and experiences. 


can be made available if the efforts through- 


out the country can be coordinated and ap- 


Many of 


are already known for their interest in visual 


praised, the centers to be visited 
education and for the promotion of the vari- 
ous forms of visual aids. From such centers 
as Harvard, Duke, Peabody, the Universities 
of Nebraska, North Carolina, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, Le- 
land Stanford, Wisconsin 


where some of the most energetic teachers in 


and California, 
the country will be gathered together, much 
may reasonably be expec ted. | wo days will 
be spent at each summer school in demon- 
strations and conferences. Wherever it is 
practicable classes of children will be brought 


together to demonstrate the teaching possibil- 


ities of the film. Every opportunity will be 
afforded for discussion and comment. Such 
in brief is the program which will be 


attempted. It is to be hoped that it will 
mean much toward bringing nearer the day 
when the educational film will be as much 
a part of our school equipment as are our 


textbooks. 
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Among the MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED 


BY MARION F. 


LANPHIER 


THE “Micro Mo- 
tion Pictures,” by Heins Rosenberger of The 
Rockefeller Medical 
New York, tells, to quote his subtitle, “How 
Microscopic Cell Life is Being Studied on the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Institute for Research, 


Motion Picture Screen.” Dr. Rosenberg’s story 


is a fascinating one. “Since its invention, 
thirty years ago, cinematography has develop- 
ed in this country from a scientific toy into an 
industry, second only to the automobile. The 
major portion of films have been for enter- 
tainment; the minor portion for scientific and 
The Doctor then tells 


how slow microscopic action, not visible to 


educational purposes.” 


the eye, is filmed, a single exposure at a time 
and projected on the screen at normal speed, 
sixteen per second, thereby enabling one to 
see in a few minutes what takes place in nature 
during hours or days. For three years Dr. 
Alexis Cawell and Dr. Albert H. Iberling 
have experimented with living cells from the 
tissues and blood of animals. For example, a 
strain of cells from a chicken embryo heart 
still lives and has grown for many genera- 
tions since 1912. The illustrations and ex- 
position of the filming of these wonders 
follow, with stirring predictions for further 
future development in this use of the motion 
picture. 

THE Scientiric AMERICAN—“The Signal 
Corps of the Movies” is an amazing survey of 
the system of signalling used in film produc- 
tion, uses of the telephone, radio, electric 
lights, flags, et cetera, which make possible 
the intimate direction of large groups of in- 
dividuals in action over a tremendous acreage 


of setting. A. P. Peck, using Beau Geste, illus- 
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trates the elaborate and complicated processes 
—direction from a plane by radio, signalling 
with huge panels of cloth to actor aviators, 
using automatic cameras, huge signal towers 
equipped with lights and telephones. To 
the novice who fancies that picture direction 
is much the same proposition as direction on 
the legitimate stage, this article must be an 


immense surprise. 


“Rough 


Screen” begins with a promising viewpoint, 


THE OUTLOOK Riding on the 
—always so to those of us who persist in be- 
“What 
might have been a great screen play has turn- 


The Rough Riders 


may fairly be said to belong near the small 


lieving in the future of the movies! 
ed out to be a good one. 


group of plays that presage a future for the 
screen comparable to the history of the stage. 
That it does not reach the summit of the mo- 
tion picture art as we know it now, is only a 
disappointment to those who have felt, if not 
imagined, the possibilities of the theme. Com- 
pared to the World War, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War seems little; but it was none the less 
heroic. There was something epical in the 
gathering together of such a regiment as the 
Rough Riders from a continental area and 
their victorious progress against heart break- 
ing obstacles toward a new goal of freedom. 
Indeed, there was something distinctive in 
this American epic...... for it was a fight 
for the freedom of others.” 

There follows a long and minute review, 
certainly of interest to the teachers of History 
Suffice it here to quote the out- 
“Ip 


the first place, it is a remarkable depiction of 


and English. 


standing recommendations of the editor. 
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the spirit, the manners, the point of view of 
..In the 


second place, the chief character of the epic, 


the America of a generation ago.. 


though perhaps not of the story, is presented 
with a fidelity that will add to the lasting 
value of this screen play... . In the third place, 
the picture conveys, so far as it goes, a true 
impression of the history of these days... .In 
the fourth place, Hugo Riesenfeld’s music, 
built largely on the popular songs of the day— 
notably There'll be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight—is appropriate. . . .Finally, 
the sub-plot, which at times tends to shoulder 
the real story of the Rough Riders into the 
background, is better than such love stories in 
the movies generally are. .In spite of its 
shortcomings The Rough Riders is a play not 


only worth seeing but worth preserving.” 


CHILDHOOD Epucation—“The Value—The 
Perils—of the Screen” by Eric Ponder, M. B., 
D. S. C., (from The Evening Standard, Lon- 
don) presents the English point of view on the 
subject. “The report of a Commission of In- 
quiry into the uses of the motion picture in 
education will come as something of a shock 
to those who so loudly denounce the pictures 
as bad for the young and as multiplying the 
evil in the land, for although the Commission 
strenuously attempted to defeat the film on 
its own ground, they have been forced to the 
conclusion that it has, from every point of 
view, a well-marked advantage for educational 
purposes. A child will get more good from 
one film of the right sort in half an hour than 
he will from books in a week, but the whole 
difficulty is to get the right kind of film.” 

The writer then details what the evils of the 
screen and the wrong film are, what material 
bores the child, what material of simple nature 
pleases him, whether it comes from England, 
the Colonies, Germany, Poland or Japan, 
what uses may be made of the film and the 
slide. whv heavy “instructional films” are 
useless. and what serious misuses of the screen 


have been made with children and those othe 


“children” of native countries like Central 


Africa... 


motion picture has got out of hand, and it is 


.“Like every new invention, the 
only now, after some twenty years, that steps 
are being taken to utilize it to its full advan- 
tage. The League of Nations has determined 
to make a deliberate effort, not to keep young 
people away from movies, but to provide them 
with the films which they want and need.” 

Surely a challenging article to be read by 
every teacher and parent! 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS Epbvu- 
Hazel A. Lewis, in “The Effective 
Use of Pictures in Church School Work with 


Children,” although she is not writing from 


CATION 


any consciousness of the visual technique of 
the lantern slide or the film, gives her readers 
some clear-cut directions for the use of pic- 
tures, together with equally helpful directions 
against poor use of pictures. As the Elemen- 
tary Editor of the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., she is a valuable source 


to read. 


Only 
with our field is an interesting account of 
“The American Revolver and the West” by 
Walter Prescott Webb, Associate Professor of 


History at the University of Texas and author 


SCRIBNER 'S incidentally connected 


of several volumes having to do with the 
[exas Rangers, et cetera. “The revolver as a 
factor in the development of America,” says 
Professor Webb, “has never received serious 
consideration, either from the historian or the 
literary man. The former has neglected it 
entirely, while the latter has neither under- 
stood it nor its true place in our national life. 
loo frequently he has used it as his chief 
stock in trade for portraying certain striking 
types of American men—the Texas Ranger, 
the cowboy, or the bad man on horseback. 
The sensational story writers, the moving 
pictures, and even worthy literary men, are 
loathe to abandon this original idea. To 
them and to their public—which is large— 


the Westerner is a man with a six-shooter—he 
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wears it low and pulls it smokin’. This has 
become the tradition of the West, something 
of a stigma which must be explained. It is 
proposed here to account historically for the 
revolver, give its origin, explain its rapid 
spread, its notorious popularity, and interpret 
its true significance to that region with which 
it has been so intimately associated.” 

There follows a concise and interesting ac- 
count of the weapon, with constant reference 
to literary misuse. One might be inclined to 
look upon the western movie with a more 
understanding as well as a more disapproving 
eye after reading Professor Webb’s article. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
—Again, and this time appearing in an edu- 
cational magazine of wide circulation, we have 
the careful explanation of how efficiently and 


The 


old accusation concerning their lack of school- 


sincerely movie children are educated. 


ing should, by now, have been utterly ex- 
Yet, 


necessary for some editor to pick up the 


ploded. every now and then, it is 
cudgel and wield it once more in refutation of 
ignorant assertions from prejudiced and unin- 
formed critics of these children’s manner of 
life. This particular account is more friendly 
in its approach, being rested on the ideas of 
children in sereen audiences,—what they must 
be wondering about in regard to their film 
friends’ school attendance. A short article, 
but a clear case in favor of those guarding the 


welfare of film youngsters. 
NaTuRE Macazine—George T. Hillman, in 
“The Camera Goes Exploring,” explains the 


method and necessary apparatus of micro- 


scopic photography applied to bits of chem- 
An in- 


related to 


ical mixtures spread on glass plates. 


teresting article somewhat 


field. 


our 


Book Reviews 


SuHoot—A novel, by Luigi Pirandello. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 

This translation from the Italian, by C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff, is sub-titled The Votebooks 
of Serafino Gubbio, Cinematograph Operator, 
a titling which has a significant bearing upon 
any appraisement of the novel, for the nar- 
rative moves with the insistent verbosity of 
all introspective philosophy. Despite the 
melodramatic love lives of these studio char- 
acters, culminating in the bizarre finality of 
death to one via the fangs and claws of a 
tiger, death to the Nestoroff, a human tigress, 
via the bullet from a deserted lover, and com- 
plete loss of his voice to the operator, “Shoot” 
one fre- 


that. 


moves at an irritating unless 
subtitle. 
however, one is glad to suspend the action 


to learn richly from “the hand that turns the 


pace 


members the Remembering 


handle.” as Serafino defines himself, from 


“Shoot.” as he is nicknamed by the companies 
of the Kosmograph. 
] study people in their most ordinary occu- 


pations, to see if I can succeed in discovering 
in others what I feel that I myself lack in 
everything I do: the certainty that they under- 
stand what they are doing No one 
has the time or capacity to stop for a moment 
to consider whether what he sees other people 
do, what he does himself, is really the right 
thing, the thing that can give him absolute 
certainty, in which can find 
rest. The rest that is given us after all the 


alone a man 
clamour and dizziness, is burdened with such 
a load of weariness, so stunned and deafened. 
that it is no longer possible for us to snatch 
a moment for thought. With one hand we 
hold our heads, the other we wave in a drunk- 
en sweep. “Let us have a little amusement” 
Here in this country we have not 
yet reached the point of witnessing the spec- 
tacle, said to be quite common in America, 
of men who, while engaged in carrying on 
their business, amid the tumult of life, fall 
to the ground paralysed. But, perhaps. with 


shall 


And I, in my humble way, am one 


the help of God, we soon reach it 
of those employed on this work to provide 


amusement, 
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To quote further reflection in quite a dif- 
ferent strain: “To start life afresh when one is 
already beginning to grow feeble, and to re- 
discover in oneself all the first amazements 
of childhood; to create once again around a 
pair of rosy children the most innocent af 
fection, the most pleasant dreams, and to drive 
away Experience, who from time to time 
thrusts in her head, the face of a withered old 
woman, to say, blinking behind her spectacles: 
‘This will happen, that will happen,’ when as 
yet nothing has happened, and it is so de- 
lightful that nothing should have happened, 
and to act and think and speak as though 
really one knew nothing more than is already 
known to two little children who know noth- 
ing at all: to act as though things were seen 
not in retrospect but through the eyes of a 
person going forward for the first time, and 
for the first time seeing and hearing: this 
miracle was performed by Grandfather Carlo 
and Granny Rosa.” Surely this reaching com- 
ment could be expressed no more exquisitely 
and simply than Pirandello has here stated it! 

The characterizations of this novel are effi- 
ciently and quickly obvious with no waste of 
rhetorical embellishment: “The experience of 
seeing men sink lower than the beasts must 
frequently have occurred to Varia Nesterofl 

. . Istudy. I go on studying, because, 
perhaps, it is my ruling passion: it nourished 
in times of poverty and sustained my dreams 
and it is the sole comfort I have left, now that 
they have ended so miserably. I study this 
woman, then, without passion but intently, 
who, albeit she may seem to understand what 
she is doing and why she does it, yet has not 
in herself any of that quiet ‘systemization’ 
of concepts, affections, rights, and duties, 
opinions and habits, which I abominate 
in other people Possibly for years 
and years, through all the mysterious adven 
tures of her life, she has gone in quest of this 
demon which exists in her and always escapes 
her. to arrest it, to ask it what it wants, why 


it is suffering, what she ought to do to soothe 


it, to placate it, to give it peace.” Or again, 
in presenting to us the tragic figure of the 
young artist: “For certain people, for in- 
numerable people, I should say, who are in- 
capable of seeing anything but themselves, 
love of humanity often, if not always, means 
nothing more than being pleased with them- 
selves. Thoroughly pleased with himself, 
with his art, with his studies of landscape, 
must Giorgio Mirelli, unquestionably, have 
been in those days at Capri . . . his 
habitual state of mind was one of rapture and 
amazement For him feelings must 
take the form of colours, and, perhaps, en- 
tirely engrossed in his art, he had no other 
feeling left save for colour. All the impres- 
sions that he formed of her were derived 
exclusively, perhaps, from the light which 
he shed upon her; impressions, therefore, 
that were felt by him alone.” 

\s a last piece of evidence for the phi- 
losophy of Gubbio, entailing suspension of the 
dramatic movement of his narrative, one must 
offer two more selections of rare and gifted 
quality. In discussing the life of the studio 
and its people he says, “Only children have 
the divine gift of taking their play seriously. 
The wonder is in themselves; they impart 
it to the things with which they are playing, 
and let themselves be deceived by them. It 
is no longer a game; it is a wonderful reality. 
Here it is just the opposite . . . Here 
they feel as though they were in exile. In 
exile, not only from the stage, but also from 
themselves. Because their action, the live 
action of their live bodies, there, on the screen 
of the cinematograph, no longer exists; it 
is their image alone, caught in a moment, 
in a gesture, an expression, that flickers and 
the play of illusion up- 
They feel 


that they too are slaves to this strident ma- 


disappears 


on a dingy sheet of cloth 


chine, which suggests on its knock-kneed tri- 
pod a huge spider watching for its prey.” 
One of a series of translations to be pub- 


ided page 300) 
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Foce Liprary SELECTIONS Beinc MapE 


A committee organized by the Harvard 
Business College of Harvard University is at 
work on the list of selections of the best motion 
pictures which have been made during the 
past fifteen years. 

These will be the pictures which will be the 
nucleus of a motion picture library which the 
Fogg Museum of Harvard University has de- 
termined upon as a record of motion picture 
production in the United States to show the 
development of the business in the field of 
fine arts. 

Beginning in January of 1928, each year 
this same committee of selection as constituted 
in accordance with the museum’s plan, will 
make selections from the motion picture prod- 
uct made and released the preceding year. 
They will choose for preservation everything 
they think notable and of value in completing 
their records. 

The present committee of selection is made 
up as follows: Prof. Chandler R. Post, Prof. 
Ralph B. Perry, John Tucker Murray, Meyric 
R. Rogers, Martin Mower and J. W. D. 
Seymour. 

It is of interest to know that for the ac- 
complishment of this almost superhuman 
task of selecting the best pictures of the past 
fifteen years the Fogg Museum is depending 
largely upon Prof. Post, who has made a 
special study of the motion picture business 
from the standpoint of art. Mr. Post, it is 
said, decided many years ago that motion 
pictures were indeed destined to become a 
new and important form of art which could 


not be denied a place in the affairs of 


270 


civilization and, of his own volition, took up 
the study of pictures along these lines. 

It is understood that the selections are to 
be made from the standpoint of art alone. 
JUNGLEs OF SIAM IN FILM 

The men who made Grass have brought a 
new picture of life, as they found it in a far 
away, out-of-the way country, to the screens 
of the world. 

The picture is called Chang. 

In the wilds of the Siamese jungles, Meriam 
C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack made the 
film during two years of work. The picture 
was made possible through the backing of 
Paramount Famous-Lasky. 

Taking a simple and effective story of the 
struggle of a native family against the ravages 
of the wilds, the cameramen have brought 
forth what critics are hailing as a new and 
artistic triumph of the screen. 

One critic has called it “a magnificent ac- 
count of fiercely primitive life and a gorgeous 
show. It has drama and pictorial beauty, 
comedy and technical film excellence.” 

Another critic added: “The moment when 
that enormous herd of stampeding elephants 
break loose is, I feel sure, the most exciting 
moment in the motion picture history.” 

Mr. Cooper and Mr. Schoedsack show Siam 
because it is one of the few countries of the 
world hardly touched by white influence. 
1925, and 


went into the jungle regions in Northeast Siam 


They left this country July 7, 


inhabited by the Lao people, a fair-skinned, 
handsome, courageous race. 

Much of the territory was covered by foot 
and by log canoe. 

The unit assembled by the producers aver- 


aged between 20 and 30 persons. At times, 
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however, it numbered more than 300, and dur- 
ing the big elephant drive, it was made up of 
377 persons. 

AeriAL CAMERA REVEALS New PossIBILITIES 

Much has been written of late concerning 
the increasing use of aerial photography in 
mapping and survey work. From London 
comes the news of an electrically-operated 
Eagle Camera, which is to be used by the Air- 
craft Operating Company in the mineral sur- 
vey to be carried out in Rhodesia, Africa. 

Press dispatches describe the camera as 
already in use by the Air Force. 

It can be operated either electrically or by 
hand and will take single views, mosaics, 
oblique or stereoscopic pictures. The pic- 
tures, which are taken on panchromatic film, 
measure 7 x 7 inches, the film roll being 9 
inches wide and 65 feet long, which allows 
for 100 exposures. The photographs can be 
automatically taken at the correct intervals 
to make a continuous strip map over a dis- 
tance from 100 to 500 miles. The exact time 
and height at which the airplane was flying 
is recorded on each photograph, together with 
a serial number, scale, date, etc. 

The cone in which the lens is fitted is adapt- 
able to lenses of foci from 7 inches to 20 
inches in length. The focal plane shutter 
works at one-ninetieth of a second, which, with 
a lens of F 4.5 aperture, gives a good negative 
A dial board 
with switches, in the cockpit, gives entire con- 


trol. One of these sets in motion the auto- 


on a day of low light value. 


matic apparatus which causes photographs to 
be taken at predetermined intervals. 

Another allows pictures to be taken in be 
A dial indicates the 


total number of exposures made with each 


tween these intervals. 


magazine, and a red light shows a signal five 
seconds before an exposure is made, so as to 
warn the pilot to keep the machine steady. 
Power is provided by a 12-volt accumulator 
driving the mechanism through a detachable 
flexible drive. If electric current is not avail- 
able a windmill set in the slip-stream of the 


propeller provides the power. The total 
weight of the camera with its components is 


just under 100 pounds and the cost is £350. 


LitTLE THEATRE IN BRUSSELS FOR FILMS 

Much interest is being manifested in va- 
rious American cities in what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “the little theatre movement in 
the cinema.” It is significant to note news 
from abroad which points to a trend in the 
same direction in various of the foreign 
capitals. 

The Lever House Cinema in Brussels is 
reported to be starting out to conquer the edu- 
cated public of the Belgian capital for inter- 
esting and artistic motion pictures. 

Only 150 seats are provided in this little 
theater for artistic films, the seats must be 
subscribed for, and the theater is open only 
during the winter season. The enterprise is 
an experiment, but apparently a successful 
one, since all of the seats have been sold for 
this first season. 

Those who have been following our own 
“little movie theatres” will be interested in 
comparing the programs in Brussels with 
those presented, for example, by the Inter- 
national Film Arts Guild in New York. 

Among the American films which the Lever 
House Cinema proposes to show are Chaplin’s 
Gold Rush; a Fairbanks picture; Ernst Lu- 
bitsch’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, and Robert 
Flaherty’s Moana. The German films are to 
include The Neibelungen, The Last Man, 
Ways to Strength and Beauty, Waxworks, The 

{dventures of Prince Ahmed, and several so- 
called “absolute” films (showing flowing and 
changing forms rather than telling a story). 
French films are The Late 


Viathias Pascal, the Lion of} the Vogols, Kean, 


Among the 


Venilmontant, Paris at Night, and Zaga- 
vavindrano. The Russian school is to be re- 
presented by Polikushka and Potemkin. Scan- 
Stiller’s 


Legend of Goesta Berling and Christensen’s 


dinavian films include Mauritz 


Sorcery. 
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VisuAL Epucation Directory FoR 1927 
The National Academy of Visual Instruc- 

tion has just published the “Visual Educa- 

tion Directory, 1927 


previous edition. 


* an enlargement of the 
Its contents include (1) 
Officials in Charge of State Visual Education 
Service, (2) Officials in Charge City Visual 
Education Service, (3) Officials in Charge 
Museum Visual Education Service, (4) Na- 
tional Associations and Other Workers, (5) 
Officials in Charge State Associations, (6) 
Committee on Visual Education, N. E. A., (7) 
Institutions which Gave Courses in Visual 
Method. 

Copies of the Directory may be secured at 
10 cents apiece from J. V. Ankeney, State 


Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va. 


EXPANSION IN Y. M. C. A. SERVICE 


A real indication of the growth of the use of 
pictures in the non-theatrical field is contained 
in a report from the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Service in New York. A total of 330 addi- 
tional exhibitors in 1926 over the total in 
1925, shows the tremendous advance in film 
use. The classification of exhibitors who bor- 
row films from the Y. M. C. A. exchanges in 


New York and Chicago is as follows: 


ae. <& As 322 
Schools 342 
Churches 148 
Industries 151 
Miscellaneous 290 


New Heap oF VisuaL EDUCATION IN DETROIT 

Announcement reaches us that W. W. Whit- 
tinghill has succeeded Mr. Burton Barns as 
head of the Visual Education Department in 
Detroit schools. Mr. Barns has taken the prin- 
cipalship of a new Intermediate School. The 
Visual Education Department is now classi- 
fied as an administrative department and not 
Mr. Whittinghill will 


therefore have administrative charge of the 


a supervisory one. 


four programs: film program, slide program, 
photographic program, and exhibit program 
which relate directly to all the school work. 


The instruction program will continue to be 


taken care of through Detroit Teachers Col- 


lege as before. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


The eighth annual meeting of the Academy 
was held in Chapel Hill, N. C., April 25th 
and 26th. The program included papers and 
reports on a number of interesting topics 
one of which, “Available Material for School 
Use in Some U. S. Government Departments” 
by Rupert Peters, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion in Kansas City, is published in this issue. 

C. F. Hoban discussed “The School Jour- 
ney; and addresses were delivered on “Class- 
Films,” by Dr. Thomas E. 
“Relationship between the Schools and Pro- 
ducers of Visual Aids,” by W. H. Dudley of 


the University of Wisconsin; “Film Service by 


room Finegan; 


the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Mines,” by R. A. Wood of Pittsburgh; “The 
Use of Visual Aids in Adult Education,” by 
L. R. Alderman of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion; and “Good Methods of Using Visual 
Aids,” by W. M. Gregory, Director of the 


Educational Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN MOLINE 
It is not only in the large cities of the 


country that commendable work in visual 


instruction is being carried on. Consistently 
fine work is also being done in some of the 
smaller cities, as is evidenced by a recent 
word from Moline, Illinois, where the visual 
instruction program is being carried out 
able direction of C. R. Crakes, 
Principal of the Central Grammar School. 


Mr. Crakes 


each year. 


under the 
writes: “Our work is growing 
We are using over two hundred 
sets of films and about four thousand slides 
this school year. We have introduced visual 
education work in our Junior High School, 
so that both the Junior High School and 
Senior High School are using visual aids in 
practically all classes.” 

In his report on visual education submitted 
to the Board of Education in June, 1926, Mr. 


Crakes makes a complete summary of all 
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visual aids used during the preceding year, 
and specifies the departments in which such 
aids were used. His report also shows the 
exact cost of the film and slide sets used. A 
total of 168 reels and 2,844 slides were used 
during the school year covered in the report. 

As to the methods used in handling the ad 
ministrative work connected with the develop- 
visual education 


ment of the program in 


Moline High School, the report states: 


“A total of one hundred twenty-five (125) letters 
were written to the various distributors of educational 
films and slides asking for catalogs, prices, etc. Thess 


lists were carefully checked over in order that the 


best and most economical sources might be used. 
This cut the group down to about thirty-three (33) 
chief sources. 

“These lists were passed out to the various De 
partment heads who made their selection of films 


or slides and gave dates on which they preferred 


to use them. These lists were worked into a semes 
ter’s program and each Department head supplied 
with a tentative program which they were requested 
to check over and approve After the program was 


definitely worked out the work of ordering began 


This involved the writing of over one hundred seventy 
£ 

five (175) letters before all films and slide orders 
for definite dates were accepted and placed on the 
semester's program. This of course made necessary 
the changing about of programs of several depart 
ments as it was not always possible to procure a filn 
or slide set for a certain date. 


10 


“During this period a group of eighteen (18) 


older boys were being trained in the operation of 
projectors and care of other equipment. Thes« 
would be two bovs 


These 


during the entire year 


boys were chosen so that there 


free at each of the nine class periods. boys 


have served very efficiently 


As a number are graduating in June it will be neces 


sary to train a new group next fall. Considerable 


responsibility rests with the boys in handling the 


classes 


equipment for showing films to the 
“We have obtained quite 


satisfactorv results with 


the Visual Education work during the past year, and 
have made a number of improvements in the method 
of handling the work, so that it has been possible to 


show more slides and films to more classes. Better 


material has also been used, with the result that 


teachers and students are enthusiastic about this 


method of their regular classroom 


work. Nearly 


made their 


supplementing 


all of the Departments have already 


selections of films and slides for next 


fall semester's work. These will be ordered during 


AND 
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the summer so that our program will start earlier 


in the fall semester and there will be no delay in 


procuring the films and slides that we order.” 


NOTES FROM THE West Coast 

\ report from Charles Roach, Director of 
the Visual Education Department of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, brings interesting news 
of developments on the Pacific Coast. 

“An unusual activity in the field of Visual 
Education is found in the entire southern part 
of California. 


seriously the 


Pasadena is considering very 
possibility of establishing a 
Visual Education Department. Glendale has 
already a special teacher to supervise their 


Visual 


civing 


Education activities. Long Beach is 
to the matter, as 
is true with the city of Burbank. 

“The Visual 
California, Southern Section, was formally or- 
ganized at San Diego, California, April 9th. 

“The 
Visual 
the old San Diego Exposition srounds. 


Viarion 


was hostess. 


considerable study 


Instruction Association of 


at the 
Park, in 
Miss 
president of the Association, 
About twenty-five cities of South 
ern California were represented. 


“The Visual Education Department of the 


Association was entertained 


Instruction Center, Balboa 


Ey ans, 


Los Angeles City Schools has recently ac- 
quired a complete library of prints and nega- 
This 


includes over six hundred individual art sub- 


tives of the Hollywood Art Company. 


jects and all the negatives accompanying them. 
All of the pictures will be reduced to standard 
size, mounted and attached to a standardized 
distributed to the individual 
This will make 


if possible tor all the bovs and girls of the 


frame. and 


schools over the entire city. 
City of Los Angeles to be exposed to the best 
pictures in art sometime during their public 
st hool career. 

“One hundred ninety Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Los Angeles are 
equipped with standard motion picture pro- 
jectors. One hundred sixteen schools in the 


city are not equipped.” 
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Conducted by Otto M. FoRKERT 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CONFERENCE IN BASEL, 
SWITZERLAND 


Seventeen countries, with 150 official dele- 
gates, were represented at the opening of the 
first European Educational Film Conference 
in Basel. Press communications from 
Europe called the congress a most successful 
one, ending with the formation of a 
“European Educational Film Chamber.” 

All problems concerning the educational 
film and the use of films in medicine, zoology, 
botany, geography, arts, literature, sports, 


manual training, etc., were treated before 1] 


different committees, and an average of 
150,000 feet of scientific and educational 


films were presented during the congress. 

All reports and papers will be published 
in a book. The President of the acting com- 
mittee is Dr. van Staveren Haag, and General 
Secretary, Dr. Imhof of Basel. 

The next Congress will be held in Rome. 


FRENCH CINEMA CHAMBER FOR EDUCATIONAL 
FILM 


At the annual General Assembly of the 


French Cinema-Chamber it was announced 
that the film taxed and reviewed by the State 
1.296.631 1926. In 


the discussions about the future plans for 


amounted to meters in 


the improvement of the film-industry in 
France, the establishment of a film depart- 
ment under the administration of the Minister 
(M. Herriot) 


A committee was elected with 


of Education was strongly 
recommended. 
Jean Sapene, as the Honorary President from 
the Chamber, and Leon Gaumont, Charles 
Pathe, Aubert, Charles Delac, 


others as members, to give the necessary 


Louis and 
assistance to the Minister of Education. We 
have no doubt that the progressive French 
Minister Herriot will do for France what he 


has done already for Lyon, when he founded 





there as Mayor one of the finest educational 
film exchanges and lecture offices for visual- 


ization to be found in Europe. 


Growtu or City Fitm ARCHIVES IN EUROPE 

Among the many cities possessing film 
archives is Dresden, Germany, one of the first 
and most active towns in this movement for 
Over 


collected 


the collection of city history in film. 
100.000 feet of film 
during the last five years and are kept for 


have been 
future historical reference in the city vaults. 
The pictures show all the events and develop- 
ments of the city life, expositions, festivals, 
sports, carnivals, as well as the development 
in commerce and industry,—everything is 
preserved for study through the films in 


future generations! 


ITALY 

The first national film contest was held in 
Genoa during February, 1927, under the aus- 
pices of the Government. The aims were to 
give the Italian youth a better conception and 
greater initiative for higher aesthetics in re- 
gard to their country, family and work. 

The best biographies that have been written 
about the work of the greatest artist could not 
describe the activities of such creative hands 
as the film can do it today. The foreign film 
archives will receive in these productions a 
cultural addition of tremendous value to the 
present and also to future generations. <A 
German trade paper (Lichtbild Buhne No. 23) 
says about this first presentation: “Es war im 
Offenbarung 
wirklich im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes ein 


Kulturfilm! 


gewissen Sinne eine 


ITALY TO FILM THE LIFE oF OLD Pompet 


The “Luce.” the foremos alian Produc- 
rt I the f t Ital Prod 


tion Company, will begin in the near future the 


making of a high-class, historical, culture 



































FOREIGN 


history 


the of old As 


the European trade press announces, this 


film on Pompeii. 
film will consist of three parts, the birth of 
the city, the public life in Pompeii, including 
the life on the coast and the industries, and 
the customs and the private life of the citizens 


in old Pompeii. 
Barry, THE HERO oF St. BERNARD 

The UFA is producing a film in Switzer- 
land, and has as “leading man” Barry, the 
Rin-Tin-Tin of the Alps, the faithful com- 
panion of the Monks on this historical pass 
of the Great St. Bernard, who, for centuries, 
have given help to the weary wanderer, and 
saved many hundreds from death in snow and 
ice. Modern transportation has eliminated 
the necessity for the faithful dogs, but they 
are still on free exhibition on the pass, and 
it will be a cultural and historical achieve- 
ment of the UFA in preserving with this 
production the memory of Barry, the life- 
saver in the Alpine world, as well as the 
celebrated monastery in the famous pass. 

The UFA Press service announces that the 
film will be released as one of their master! 
productions, and will also be edited for educa- 
tional purposes. 

FRANCE 

The Chess Player, a French historical super- 
production by Raymond Bernard for the So- 
ciété des Films Historiques, is being shown 
at the first-run theatres in Paris this month. 
The film took more than eight months to pro- 
duce and is said by pre-viewers to be an ex- 
cellent piece of work. 


* * * 


A new scientific film on the subject of steam 
was presented at a reunion of engineers from 
Saint-Gobain. The film was produced by M. 
L. Ardouin, technical director of the “Ciné 
documentaire,’ Paris. The remarkable tech- 
nique of the film left a stimulating impression 
and was applauded by the French engineers. 


* * oa 


The oft-mentioned production of the Société 
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Générale de Film, Napoleon, under the cap- 
able direction of Abel Gance, has recently 
The 


editions: one for the French people only, an 


been finished. film appears in three 


international edition and an_ educational 


edition. 


F, W. Murnau’s VIEWS OF THE FUTURE FILM 
M* F. W. MURNAU, perhaps the greatest 
| of 


‘all the movie directors, on his way to 
Berlin, where he will make one more movie 
for the Ufa Company before returning to be- 
come a permanent resident of the United States 
as director for the Fox Film Co1 poration, 
stopped long enough at the bungalow on the 
roof at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago—where 
President Coolidge’ and other prominent 
people have had their headquarters—for a 
most interesting interview about the cultural 
aspect of the film. 

It is something of a tribute to William Fox, 
the movie producer, that his most notable 
employee is returning to Europe a contented 
man, intending and eager to come back. How 
unlike Murnau’s confrere, E. A. Du Pont, and 
also other foreign film artists who came over 
to do some work in Hollywood, with the usual 
result of pleasing neither themselves nor the 
But here the 
fundamental basis for a successful production 


companies that engaged them. 


was granted by the Fox Company to Murnau, 
since he was permitted to work out his own 
ideas just as he wanted to. As he himself said, 
“It was the only possible way that I could 
work and the Fox people were very considerate 
and helpful. Why, if I were told to make what 
were called standard pictures, I would not 


know 


Last Laugh, Faust and other “made in Ger- 


how.” And as the genius behind The 
many successes, he ought to know. 

Mr. Murnau says that the one picture he 
made in America, Sunrise, is the best thing 
that he has yet put on film. “Wait until you 
see Janet Gaynor,” he added, “she has eyes 
and a heart. She is marvelous, really mar- 


velous in Sunrise. 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for June 


[123] BEAU GESTE (Paramount) 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” The 
Michael, called “Beau,” Digby 


and John—exemplify the loyalty, the nobility, 


three Gestes- 


the whimsical charm that we like to attribute 
to the true Briton. A priceless sapphire be- 
longing to their aunt, Lady Brandon, vanishes 


under circumstances which seem to indicate 











The beginning of the “beautiful gesture” : 
the sapphire disappears. 


the guilt of one, or all, of the brothers. 
“Beau,” 
shoulders the blame and disappears. The 


the eldest, with quixotic chivalry, 


other two, determined to share the responsi- 
bility, follow suit. And true to the romantic 
imaginings and heroic ambitions of their 
childhood, they find each other again in the 
French Foreign Legion. 

Daring and mystery, death and destruction, 
form the grim and terrifying drama of the 
desert that follows. The magnificent defense 
of a solitary fort by a handful of soldiers, the 





mutiny of the legionnaires, and the final ex- 
planation of the mystery of the stolen jewel 
are incidental to the greater drama of the 
deathless loyalty that holds the three brothers 
to the end. 

Given a strong, vivid story, and a cast of 
flawless excellence, Herbert Brenon has made 
one of the finest mystery melodramas that has 
The 


played by Ronald Colman, Neil Hamilton, 


ever been screened. valiant brothers, 
and Ralph Forbes, are perfect portraits, beau- 
tifully restrained in action, and clear in char- 
acterization. Noah Beery as Sergeant-major 
Lejaune, the terrible taskmaster of the desert 
character an indelible 


fortress, makes his 


memory. Particularly compelling is the 


scene in which he drives two miserable de- 
serters out to certain and frightful death, and 
that in which he commands the defense of the 
fort, propping his dead soldiers into the em- 
brasures, furiously refusing to allow them 
even the semblance of death until the enemy 
is driven off. Even the Gestes, loathing him 
for his cruelty, pay tribute to his military 
spirit. “Lejaune’s a topping fine soldier,” 
says Michael to John with a schoolboy grin; 
“Let's forgive him if he gets killed.” William 
Powell gives a finely drawn picture of Bol- 
dini, a cringing thief, a blackguard, but after 
all a somewhat pathetic scamp, who pays the 
penalty of his misdeeds. De Beaujolais, the 
officer who relieves the fort, is excellently 


Victor McLaglen 


roles as two 


played by Norman Trevor. 
Donald Stuart fill 


distinction. 


and minor 


Americans with Essentially a 


man’s picture in appeal as well as treatment, 
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the cast boasts but two women, Lady Brandon, 


beautifully played by Alice Joyce, and Isobel, 


Mary 


(See Film Estimates for January.) 


John’s sweetheart, played by Brian. 





“Taps” and a “Viking’s funeral” 


for Beau Geste! 


[124] FAUST (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
This is the UFA production, made in Ger 


W. Murnau, and it 


carries the movies a long way on their hard 


many, and directed by F. 
road. It is a weird, a somber picture, with 
the most remarkable camera effects, some in 
dividual photographic studies of great power, 
and Emil Jannings in one of his greatest roles 
as Mephisto. 
by Camilla Horn, and Faust by Gosta Ekman, 


The tragic Marguerite is played 


both performances rating as uncommon, even 


in comparison with Jannings’. The picture 


is certainly an artistic achievement of note. 


and for this reason as well as the others ] 


have mentioned, it should be seen by thoss 


who interest themselves in the advancement 
of the movies. (See Film Estimates for 
Varch.) 


[125] THE BETTER ’OLE (Warner Brothers) 
The 


through 


side of the war as seen 


humorous 
with Bruce’ Bairns 


Old Bill and Alf 


The main consideration here is a good time, 


British eyes. 


father’s famous characters, 
running 


and although there is a bit of story 
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in among the laughs, it’s hardly enough to 
bother about. Syd Chaplin is at the top of 
stride as Old Bill 
mustache and the perennial muffler, and 


small Jack Ackroyd is an able second, as Alf. 


Many of the funny spots, for all their genuine- 


his comi of the walrus 


ness, are based on routine stuff, but there are 
more than a few moments of rarely delicious 
comedy of the sort that Mr. Chaplin knows 
how to put over so adroitly. Charles Gerrard 
and Harold Goodwin contribute satisfactorily 
(See 


to the soberer moments of the piece. 


Film Estimates for January.) 


(1261 DON MIKE (fF. B. O.) 
We have discovered Fred Thomson—of- 
ficially, I mean. We knew all the time that 


he was skyhootin’ round in the films with that 
handsome horse of his, Silver King, but we 
could never just put a finger on one of his 
He harks back to old Spanish days 
“Don 


pleasing love story, with some fast riding, 


pictures. 
in California in Mike,” and offers a 


and hard fighting, and a number of deft little 
Ruth Clifford 


makes a charming heroine, and Noah Young 


tricks with a knife and a rope. 


a villain of the most satisfactory sort, and Mr. 
Thomson himself is the big, handsome, ath- 
letic, smiling kind who is just naturally the 


hero of small American. In short, we 


like Fred! 


every 


See Film Estimates for May.) 


[127] FIGHTING LOVE (Producers Distributing 


\ tense, emotional drama played against 
the striking background of north Africa. The 
story is that of a middle-aged Italian army 
officer who entrusts his young wife to the care 
of his best friend who promptly falls in love 
Nothing new, but it has the benefit 
of the exceptional work of Jetta Goudal, 
Walthall, Victor The 


director has marred the effect of his story 


with her. 


Henry and Varconi. 
somewhat by overdrawing the character of a 
‘ ruel crandmother. {See Film Estimates for 


{ pril.) 
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1128] LOVERS (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

An intensely dramatic discussion of the 
power of idle gossip to wreck the happiness 
of innocent people. It is taken from Eche- 
garay’s “The Great Galeoto” produced on 
the stage as “The World and His Wife.” An 
elderly Spanish gentleman, his beautiful 
young wife, and a young man, his friend and 
protégé, live happily together in Madrid. Don 
Julian, expecting an appointment as ambas- 
sador to the United States, offers the young 
man the post of secretary. Then gossip links 
the names of the wife and friend, causes the 
appointment to be delayed, and growing, 
finally results in a duel in which the husband 


is killed. 


trouble, is excellent, though hardly unusual. 


Ramon Novarro, as the cause of the 


Alice Terry is very effective as the wife. Ed- 
ward Martindel as Don Julian gives by far 
the best performance, his character showing 
the gradual, inevitable effect of the gossip 
and the growing suspicion that there must be 
some truth in the tale that his wife and his 
friend are lovers. Clear and unusually beau- 
tiful photography adds a convincing quality 
to the picture. 


[129] ARIZONA BOUND (Paramount) 

Gary Cooper makes his first appearance as 
a western star, and proves his right to the 
title, if knowing how to ride does it. The story 
never goes out of the beaten path of westerns, 


but it is full of action, and wholly satisfactory. 


[130] THREE HOURS (First National) 
Corinne Griffith very glum indeed in a 
horrific story about a jealous husband, and a 
persecuted wife, with an appalling climax 
calculated to send the audience into hysterics, 
Hobart Bosworth 
as an unbelievably cruel husband, and John 


not to mention the players. 


Bowers as a skeptical millionaire, complete 
the cast. (See Film Estimates for March.) 


[131] EVENING CLOTHES (Paramount) 
A rude French country gentleman, looking 
as uncouth as Adolphe Menjou can bring him- 


self to look (which is not so very uncouth, 
be it 


played by Virginia Valli, who can not stand 


remarked) marries a charming lady, 


his rough exterior. Strange she should have 
been so fooled, for even in his roughest mo- 
ments she couldn't have failed to notice his 
perfectly turned out riding togs. Anyhow, 
he can’t bear to be hated, so he settles most of 
his money on her and goes away to Paris to 
learn how to become a gentleman of the eve- 
ning. He learns his lesson and she learns 
hers, and none of it is so very interesting to 


the audience. (See Film Estimates for May.) 


[132] VENUS OF VENICE (United Artists) 
Constance Talmadge is the slim Venus in 
tattered clothes who incurs the enmity of the 
Venetian police department, and selects An- 
tonio Moreno’s gondola as a temporary hid- 
ing place. Mr. Moreno plays one of those 
travelling Americans with a mania for reform- 
ing people, so everything is just lovely when 
he discovers that Carlotta is a thief and badly 
With these two characters 
and a cynical friend in the person of Edward 
Martindel, Marshall Neilan has turned out a 


in need of reform. 


fairly amusing bit of nonsense. In any event 
youd see it for the sake of Miss Talmadge’s 


lovely eyes. 


[133] CHILDREN OF DIVORCE (Paramount) 

Just about what you might expect from the 
titlke—more or less of a preachment, showing 
what happens to the sons and daughters of 
parents who are addicted to divorce. Clara 
Bow, Esther Ralston, Gary Cooper, and 
Einar Hansen perform adequately and _ the 
production is quite lavish. (See Film Fsti- 


mates for May.) 


(Producers Distribut 


[134] FOR WIVES ONLY 


ing Corporation) 

A trifling affair concerning the efforts of 
three Viennese gentlemen to keep a lady a- 
Marie 


Prevost works very hard and gets little or no 


mused in the absence of her husband. 


reward. Claude Gillingwater, Charles Ger- 
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rard, and Arthur Hoyt are only faintly amus- 
ing as the amateur entertainers, and Victor 
Varconi is wholly lost in the role of the an- 
noyed husband. (See Film Estimates for 
February.) 


[135] FASHIONS FOR WOMEN (Paramount) 
An excuse for parading the dreams of the 
costume designers before the dazzled eyes of 
the spectators. Esther Ralston as a Parisian 
model, and Einar Hansen as an impoverished 
nobleman in her employ. Yes, they fall in 
love. Except that this is the first effort of 
Dorothy Arzner, Paramount’s new woman 
remarkable about 


director, there is nothing 


it. (See Film Estimates for May.) 


[136] MR. WU (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

A gloomy Chinese tale rendered dull and 
ineffective by dragging tempo, interminable 
repetition, and misplaced emphasis. Lon 
Chaney is interesting, as always, in his inter- 
pretation of Mr. Wu, but Reneé Adoreé is 
unquestionably miscast as his daughter. A 
conventional American family is represented 
Gertrude Olmstead, 


by Louise Dresser. 


Holmes Herbert, and Ralph Forbes who is 


also the Chinese girl’s lover. 


[137] NOBODY’S WIDOW (Producers Distribut 
ing Corporation) 
Here we have Leatrice Joy, Phyllis Haver, 
and Charles Ray acting very silly, and nobody 


knowing what it is all about. To see it 


would be a waste of your time and money. 


and would certainly not improve your opinion 
of any of the actors, so be advised and stay 


away. (See Film Estimates for March.) 


(Paramount) 


[138] SPECIAL DELIVERY 
The inimitable Eddie Cantor manages some- 


how to be funny in the midst of the oldest 


lot of comedy devices | have ever seen all 
gathered together in one picture. Jobyna Rals- 
ton furnishes the heart interest and William 


Powell the villainy. Very tepid. 


[139] JIM, THE CONQUEROR (Producers Dis 
tributing Corporation) 


The lively tale of a sheep-ranching west 


erner who holds his own against the villainies 
of enemy cattlemen. There is also a gener- 
ous helping of love-at-first-sight which strains 
the credulity of the beholder to some extent, 
but provides the orthodox final clinch, with- 
William 
featured. (See 


out which no movie really moves. 
Boyd Fair are 
Film Estimates for April.) 


and Elinor 


[140] THE DEMI-BRIDE 
Mayer) 


{ Metro-Goldwyn- 


The guileless French school girl snaps up 
the seasoned boulevardier under the surprised 
noses of all the no less seasoned ladies he 
has made love to. This is supposed to be 
Parisian farce in its most Parisian mood, 
with Norma Shearer as the palpitating but 
determined maiden and Lew Cody as the vic- 
tim. Miss Shearer’s performance is consid- 
erably overdone, whereas Mr. Cody plays 
Mr. Cody with his usual skill. There is just 
one funny moment. Mr. Cody pretends to 
kill himself, and Miss Shearer, 


deception, remarks to the butler, “Monsieur 


aware of the 
has shot himself. You may have the evening 
off.” (See Film Estimates for May.) 


The Ten Best Films For 1927 


HE ten best films selected from this 
f pos grist exhibit a pleasing variety, not 
only in subject matter, but in locale, period, 
and method of treatment. Aside from other 
considerations, they demonstrate a forward 
step in a number of the purely mechanical 
details of movie making, of which the two 
outstanding examples seem to me to be the 
fine color work in The Black Pirate and the 
beautiful effects obtained in Moana by the 


use of panchromatic film. The ten are: 


Beau Geste Michael Strogoft 


Ben Hur Moana 

The Black Pirate Tell It to the Marines 

Faust Variety 

The Flesh and the The Volga Boatman 
Devil 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES ¢& 


BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 
* “0) 
Ne ey) 
a 


For For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent | Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
a —— 
° ° | » | 
ALIAS THE Deacon (Jean Hersholt) Univ. | Amusing | Doubtful | No 
| | } 
Amusing comedy, above average, with “card 
shark” as hero. 
Att Apoarp (Johnny Hines) First Nat’). | Mediocre | Hardly No 
Hero rescues fiancée from harem in slapstick | 
story. 
AnNiE Laurie (Lillian Gish) Metro | Interesting | Perhaps Too excitin; 
Elaborate attempt to present famous story. Highly 
theatrical and exciting. 
Arizona Bounn (Gary Cooper) Par. | Hardly Perhaps No 


The usual thing known as “western.” (See Review 
No. 129) 
| 
Base Comes Home (Babe Ruth) First Nat'l. | Worthless | No No 
The Babe Ruth fans may enjoy it. Pretty vulgar 
stuff as a whole however. | 
BacHELor’s Basy, THE (Helene Chadwick) Columbia | Stupid | Doubtful No 
Farcical impersonation of a midget as a baby to 


save couple from arrest for speeding. 








BarBep Wire (Pola Negri) Par. | Excellent | Notable Yes, if not 
An adaptation of Hall Caine’s “The Woman of too exciting 
Knockaloe,” and a cinema thesis on the brotherhood 
of man. 
Bitter Appies (Monte Blue) Warner | Passable Unsuitable No 
Young woman sets out to get revenge for wrong | 
done to her father. Melodrama. 
Broapway Drirter, THe (George Walsh) Excellent Trite Doubtful No 
A rich young man sets out to spend his father’s 
money, until the break comes. | 


Broapway Nicuts (Lois Wilson) First Nat'l. | Interesting | Doubtful Beyond them 
A love story of backstage life that rings true. 


Broncuo Twister, THE (Tom Mix) Fox | Much Action | Possibly Too exciting 
An especially lively effort of the hard-riding hero. | 
Broken Gate, Tue (Dorothy Phillips) Tiffany | Notable Notable Beyond them 


Narrowness and evil of small town life realisti- | 
cally protrayed in story of unusual merit. | 
Brute, THe (Monte Blue) Warner | Mediocre Not the best | No 
Cattle-country romance for those who enjoy west- 
ern sombreros and spurs. 
Caparet (Gilda Gray) Par. | Stupid Unwholesome 
Pretty worthless. Absurd and improbable story. 


1 


Unwholesome 


PR») 








) 


4 
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Film Estimates 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


CAMILLE (Norma Talmadge) First Nat’] 
An elaborate version of the classic, done with 


exceptionally beautiful effects. 


Cuane (Nature picture) Par. 


Remarkable portrayal of man’s conflict with the 


jungle. A classic by the author of Grass. 


CHEATERS (Pat O'Malley) Tiffany 
Another crook drama. 
Ciaw, THE (Claire Windsor) Univ 
Sentimental melodrama in South Africa. 
CurmBers, THe (Irene Rich) Warner 
Miss Rich makes it passable only. 
Convoy (Dorothy Mackaill) First Nat’ 


Exciting scenes of conflict on the high seas 
DrivEN From Home (Virginia Lee Corbin) Chadwick 
Just like the title. 
FLASHING Fancs (Ranger, dog star) F. B. O 
Dog picture better than average. 
Heart oF SaLtome, Tue (Alma Rubens) Fox 
Far-fetched story of modern Paris underworld 
Heart Tuter, THE (Joseph Schildkraut) P. D. 
Adapted from “The Highwayman.” Peasant girl 
handsome male flirt and aged wealthy nobleman 
Hey! Hey! Cowsoy (Hoot Gibson) linte 
Familiar western business. 

Horse SHoes (Monty Banks) Pathe 
“A dull comedy,” says one judge. 

Kine or Kines, THe (H. B. Warner) r. D. 4 


An inspiring treatment of the great theme witl 


commendably few lapses, and much of sheer beauty 
in the presentation. 

LittLE ADVENTURESS, THE (Vera Reynolds r. D..¢ 

Screen version of “The Dover Road”—as sprightly 


and charming as the original. 


Continued 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Notable 


Notable 


| Stupid 


Mediocre 


Perhaps 


Futile 


| Mediocre 


Good of th 
kind 
Hardly 


Stupid 


Lovers (Alice Terry-Ramon Novarro) Metro 
Significant picturization of “El Gran Galeotto.” 
(See Review No. 128) 
MapaMeE Wants No Cuitpren (Maria Corda) Fox 
German-made film. Sophisticated entertainment | 
combining comedy with serious psychological prob 
lem. 
Matinee Lapies (May McAvoy) Warne 


Jazz treatment of the anti-Volstead order. Clean 
youth triumphs! 
MEN oF Darine (Jack Hoxie) l 
Spectacular production with historical back 
ground. (See Review No. 117 in May) 
Mipnicut Watcu, THe (Mary McAllister) Rayart 


Disappearane e of some pearls provides the mystery 


Hardly 


Stupid 


Notable 


Entertainil 


Notable 


Realistic 


Perhaps 


“Wests rn 


Rather oor | 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Perhaps 


Notable 


No 
Unsuitable 
Possibly 

Not the best 
Poor 
Interesting 


setter not 


[ nwholesome 


Entertain- 
ing 
Doubtful 


Excellent 


Amusing 


[ nwhol some 


Doubtful 


Unsuitable 


Good 


Possibly 
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For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


Beyond them 


Good unless 


too strong 
No 

No 
Unsuitable 
Too exciting 
No 

Too exciting 
No 


No 


Possibly 
No 


Excellent 


Harmless 


Unv holesome 


Hardly 


Certainly not 


Good if not 
too thrilling 


Unsuitable 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Dstributors) 


Moutvers oF Men (Conway Tearle) F. B. O. 
Slums and the drug traffic make the background 

for this one. Uplift work by Order of Elks saves it. 
Mr. Wu (Lon Chaney) Metro 
Chinese father wreaks grim Oriental vengeanc 


for seduction of his daughter. (See Review No. 136) 


Naucuty Nanette (Viola Dana) F. B. O. 

Struggling heroine reaches success in Hollywood 

No ContTrou (Harrison Ford) r. = €. 
° Rather gay bit of foolishness. 

No Man’s Law (Rex) Pathe 


Heavy melodrama on morbid theme. 
OuTLaws oF Rep River (Tom Mix) Fox 
Tom Mix does his usual work. 


Price oF Honor, THe (Malcolm McGregor) Columbia | Uninteresting 


The murder mystery theme. 

PRINCEss ON Broapway, THE (Pauline Garon) Pathe 
Rise of pretty waitress to popular stage star. 
QUARANTINED Rivats (Robert Agnew) Gotham 

George Randolph Chester’s story done with an 
amusing touch. 
Rep SicgNats (Eva Novak) Sterling 
Railway melodrama again. 
Resurrection (Rod La Rocque) U. A. 


Exceedingly worthwhile production of Tolstoi’s 


story, handled with restraint. 
Rookies (Karl Dane-Geo. K. Arthur) Metro 
Amusing comedy of the training camps—a bit 


broad in spots. 


Roveuw Riwers, THe (Frank Hopper) Par 
Does justice to the Spanish-American war theme. 
See You 1n Jaw (Jack Mulhall) First Nat'l. 


Breezy farce-comedy. 


Senorita (Bebe Daniels) Par. | 


Bebe does some astonishing feats in one of her 

best efforts to date. 
SEVENTH HEAVEN (Janet Gaynor) Fox 
“A charming story, which does one good to see,” 


says one judge. 


Sonora Kip, THe (Tom Tyler) F. B. O. 
The usual “western.” 
SpeciaL Detivery (Eddie Cantor) Par. 


An ill-assorted array of this comedian’s comedy 
talents. (See Review No. 138) 
Spups (Larry Semon) Pathe 
Tiresome effort to be funny. 
Tenper Hour, Tue (Billie Dove) First Nat'l 
A mixture of almost everything that goes to make 


up movies. Inadequate vehicle for the star. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Interesting 


Notable 


Passable 
Amusing 
Heavy 


Perhaps 


Thin 


| Funny 


Stupid 


Notable 


Entertain- 


ing 
Good 
Amusing 


Entertaining 


Excellent 


Uninterestine 


Amusing 


Waste of time 


liresome 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Harrowing 


| nw holesome 


Amusing 


Funny 


Unwholesome 


Good ot the 
kind 
[ nwholesome 


Ave rage 


Good 


Mediox re 


[ nwhole some 


Rather 


Good 


Good 


Good 


Good 


Notable 


Stupid 


Funny 


Worthless 


Hardly 


For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


No 


l nw holesome 


Better not 
Harmless 
By no means 
Too exc iting 
No 
Doubtful 


Harmless 


No 


Certainly not 


Perhaps 


Rather good 


Harmless 


Passable 
Bevond them 
No 
Harmless 

No 


1 


Unsuitable 














Titles of Films 


TENTACLES OF 


(Producers 


(Gaston 


FILM 


Film Estimates 


Distributors) 


Rayart | 


The usual Curwood melodrama badly produced. 
} 


VANITY 


Extravagantly 

a story of 
VENUS OF VENICE 
An elaborately 
(See Review 


Weppinc BILLs 


(Leatrice Joy ) 


staged to show 


(Constance 


wild adventure. 


off 


Talmadge) 


> oe 


Leatrice Joy, in 


First Nat'l 


hit ot improbability 


Griffith) 


Hilarious proceedings with enough plot and ac 


tion for several pictures. 
WHen a Doc 
Another effort at a ¢ 


WHIRLWIND 


WOLVES OF 


Thrill melodrama. 


Titles of 


AFFAIR OF THE 
Arrnaip To Loves 
ALTARS OF DesIReE 


ANKLES PREFERRED 


AUCTIONEER 


BeLoveo Kocur 


Berrer Way, 


$ninND ALLEYS 


BLonve or Bat 


Brep 1x Ou 
BuTreRFLigs 


CALL OF THE 


CASEY AT THE 


CHEERFUL FrRaup, 


CHILDREN OF 


DANGEROUS FRIENDS 


Demt-Brive 


Denver Dupe, 


Desert Tra 


Devin’s Dice 


Don Mike (Fred 


Don’t Tet 


DowN THE STRET 


(Johnnie 


(Ranger, dog star) 
melodrama. 

Moran) Par. 
Not much as to plot, and nothing as to originality. 


Walker) 


Put (Lois 


Steriing 


ESTIMATES 





Continued 


I or 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Me diot re 


Perhaps 
| Mediocre 


| Mildly Inter 


esting 


Mediocre 


Nothing ut 


usual 


Pass ible 


For 


Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Worthless 


Not the 


Good 


Possibly 


Passable 


Previously Estimated 


(Actors) 


(Month 


Estimated ) 


For 
Intelligent 


Adults 


Good 


M 
Interesting 


Notable 


Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Excellent 


Notable 


Amusing 
Hardly 


Amusing 


loo 


(under 


For 


Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


loo exciting 


Doubtful 


Harmiess 


intens¢ 


Unsuitable 


No 


Children 





15 yrs)? 
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Previously Estimated—Continued 














For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Month Estimated) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Easy Picxincs (Anna Q. Nilsson) Apr Mediocre ’erhaps No 
Eventnc Crotrues (Adolphe Menjou) May | Rather good Joubtful No 
Fasuions ror Women (Esther Ralston) May | Mediocre Hardly Unsuitable 
Faust (Emil Jannings) Mar Notable Perhaps Beyond them 
Ficutinc Love (Jetta Goudal) Apr. | Hardly No No 
Fincer Prints (Louise Fazenda) Mar. Hash Possibly No 
First Nicut, Tue (Bert Lytell) Mar. | Hardly No No 
Fryinc Horseman, Tue (Buck Jones) Mar. | passable Amusing Amusing 
Frisco Satry Levy (Sally O'Neill) May | Mediocre Passable Harmless 
Gay Otp Bino, Tue (Louise Fazenda) Apr. | Rubbish Hash No 
Generar, Tue (Buster Keaton) Mar Amusing Wholesome Wholesome 
Gerrinc Gertre’s Garter (Marie Prevost) Apr. | Cheap Better not No 
Gov’s Great Wicperness (Lillian Rich) Apr. | Feeble Hardly No 
Heaven ON Eartu (Conrad Nagel) May | Ordinary Passable Doubtfu 
Hevp sy tHe Law (Johnny Walker) Apr. | Perhaps Doubtful No 
Her Farner Sai No (Mary Brian) Mar. | Perhaps Doubtful No 
Heroes or tHE Nicut (Cullen Landis) Mar. | Har Good No 
Hicw Har (Ben Lyon) May | Mediocre Fair Perhaps 
Hitits or Kentucky (Rin-Tin-Tin) Apr. | Interesting Geeod Perhaps 
His New York Wire (Alice Day) Mar. | Medivere Hardly No 
His Rise to Fame (George Walsh) May | Hardly Dassalite Doubtful 
Homestrauck (Viola Dana) Mar Passable Unwholesome No 
Hussano Hunters (Mae Busch) May | Worthless Doubtful a 
Ir (Clara Bow) Mar. | Amusing Perhaps No 
Jewers or Desire (Priscilla Dean) Mar. | Stupid Passable Better not 
Jim tHe Conqueror (William Boyd) Apr. | Rath good — Very thrilling 
Jounny Ger Your Hain Cur (Jackie Coogan) Mar. | ‘Good Excellent Excellent 
Josseryn’s Wire (Pauline Frederick) Mar. | Ordinary No No 
Kw Brorner, Tue (Harold Lloyd) Mar. | Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Kiss tx a Taxi, Tue (Bebe Daniels) Apr. | Ordinary Amusing Hardly 
Knockout Remzy (Richard Dix) May | Mediocre Doubtful No 
Lapysinp, THe (Betty Compson) May | Stupid Doubtful No 
i Last Trau, Tue (Tom Mix) Ma Thrilling Thrilling loo thrilling 
i Ler rr Ratn (Douglas MacLean) Apr. | Notable Raattind Gaed 
id Licutninc Rerorter (Johnny Walker) Apr Passable Paseabl Perhaps 
ii Littte Journey, A (Claire Windsor) Mar. | Weak Ruitcetil No 
‘ Lonvon (Dorothy Gish) Ma Weak Medioers Worthless 
i Lonc Loop on tue Pecos, Tue (Leo Maloney) Apr. | Hardly Perhavs No 
ii Lone Pants (Harry Langdon) May | Amusing Rather goo: Perhaps 
i Love Makes ’em Wiutp (Johnny Harron) May | Crude Doubtful No 
i Love’s Greatest Mistake (Evelyn Brent) Apr. | Hardly Decidedly not Bad 
iH Loves or Sunya, Tue (Gloria Swanson) May | Only fair No No 
Love Turis, THe (Laura LaPlante) May | Perhaps Passable Doubtf 
Lunatic at Lance, A (Leon Errol) Mar Amusing Too thrilling Too exciting 
Macic Garpen, Tue (Margaret Morris) Apr. | Good Excellent Wholesome 
Man From Harppan, Tue (Leo Maloney) May | **Western”’ Not the best No 
MAN or tHE Forest (Jack Holt) Mar. | Doubtful Peseab le No 
Manon Lescaut (Lya de Putti) Apr. | Notable Unsuitable No 
Maraiace (Virginia Valli) May | Passabl« Doubtfu No 
McFapven’s Frats (Conklin-Murray) Apr. | Rather good Good Good 
Merrorouis (Fritz Lang, Dir.) May | Interesting Hardly No 
Monkey Tarks, Tue (Olive Borden) May | Interesting Perhaps No 
of its kind 
Morner (Belle Bennett) May | Rather good Good Perhaps 
Music Master, Tue (Alec Francis) Apr. | Notable Very good Beyond ther 
Mysterious Riwer, Tue (Jack Holt) Apr. | Good western Excellent Passable 
Mystery Crus, Tue (Matt Moore) Apr. | Entertaining Interesting Not suitable 
New York (Ricardo Cortez) Mar. | Mediocre Doubtful Unwholesome 
Nicut Brive, Tue (Marie Prevost) May | Nonsensical No No 
Nicut or Love, Tue (Banky-Colman) May | Elaborate Thrilling Hardly 
Nosopy’s Wiwow (Leatrice Joy) Mar. | Amusing Doubtful Unwholes 


Norortous Lapy, Tue (Lewis Stone) May | Trite No Ne 
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Previously Estimated—Continued 














Titles of Films 





On, Wuart a Nicur (Edna Murphy) 


Oxvpv Ironsipes (Wallace 


(Month Estimated) 


For 
Intelligent 


Adults 


A [wadd 


Excellent 


Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 
Medioere 


Excellent 





For 


Children 


(under 15 yrs) 





No 


Excellent 


One Hour or Love (Jacqueline Logan) \ Amusing Very good Paseahils 
One Increasinc Purrose (Edmund Lowe) Ma Excellent Notable Wholesome 
Ow tHE Bovutevarn (German cast) Apr M Hardly No 
Orcnips AND Ermine (Colleen Mo A Amusing Good Passabl 
Overtanp Stace, Tue (Ken Maynar \ Perhaps Good Better not 
Parapise For Two (Richard Dix \ M _— euniloen 
Percn or tHe Devit (Mae Bus 4 Fa ‘ No 
Perrect Sap, Tue (Ben Ly M Interesting Entertaining Ha —_ 
Pray Sare (Monty Banks) 4 Passal —_ Ny 
PotrkusHKa (Ivan Moskvyin) A Significant Hardly No 
PoreEMKIN Apr Notable Doubtf No 
Porrers, Tue (W. C. Fields Mar. | Notable Notable Wholesome 
Repweaps Prerenren (Rayn 1H k { W hless N 
Rep Mitt, Tue (Mar Davies Apr. | Perhaps Amusing Good 
Rose or tHe Tenements (Si M \ Hard Das Hardly 
Russer Tires (Bessie Love) Ma ( d Wholesome Very good 
Sea Ticer, Tue (Milton Sills) Ma I N N 
SENSATION Seekers (Billie D \ I s Perhaps N 
Suow, Tue (Jack Gilbert) Ar I . N N 
Sirent. Riper, Tue (Hoot Cibs Ar led | ips Hardly 
Sin Carco (Shir! Mason) M lrit ( ta . N 
Sue Kerry Sime (William H . M Good Excellent Wholesome 
SOMEWHERE IN Sonora (Ken Mayna M West Pass No 
Sorrows oF Satan (Adolphe Me M Worthwhile Doubrtf No 
Stace Mapness (Virginia Va Mar Waste of Unw No 
Stark Love (Carl Brown, Dir.) May | Excellent Good Seyond them 
Strerrinc Atonce (Johnr Hines) M } slow Good Perhaps 
Sro.en Preasures (Helene Chadwick Tras No 
STRIVING For Fortune (George Wa Re $ Poss No 
SUNSHINE oF Panavise Attey (Barba B 1 { Wholesome Good 
TARZAN AND THE GotpeN Lion (F iM Passa Thri g I ex ig 
Taxt Dancer, Toe (Joan Crawf Mi | . Bad 
Taxt, Taxi! (Edw. E. Hort M I Geed Good 
Teceruone Gini, Tue (Madge B M Rath p D fu 
Tuimo Decree, Tue (D res ( M Passal t Ex y Unw!l 3 
Turee Hours (Corinne Griffith Interesting . No 
Toncugs or Scanpat (Mae Busch \ Med Ha No 
Too Many Crooxs (M ed Da M Mediocre H N 
Unperstanpinc Heart, Tue (Joan ¢ ‘ ) A Eye-filling rl P I h y 
Uneasy Payments (A rta Vaughr Ar Rubbish \ No 
UNKNOWN Treasures (Robert Ag 4 Wort! a By rt eans 
Urstream (Dolores Del R ( 1 Wholesome Possibly 
Vattey or Hert, Tae (Francis MacD Trash | N 
Wanverinc Grats (Dorothy Re ( . . No 
Wanteo—A Cowanrn (I un R Perhaps ' N 
War Horse, Tre (Buck J \ Sai Good 
Wuat Every Girt Suo K Now I M { I “ Passable 
Wen a Man Loves (John B \ Notable 1) N 
Wuisrenine Sace, Tue (Buck J ss | Bett 
Wuisrerinc Wires (Anita Stewa Weak S N 
Waite Fuannets (Louise yr \ Above average Good Be tf 
Warre Gow (Jetta GC lal) M Notable aes B ‘ 
WINNERS OF THE Wi_perNess (17 Me( - 1 N 

i a 
Wotrr’s Crorurne (Monte B 5 : : N 
Women Love Diamonvs (Pa Stark N 
Wreck, Tue (Shirley Mas ' D 
Wronc Mr. Waricnt Tue (J H ) N 
Yankee Currrer (Wi B Worthwhile Good Good, unless 


too exciting 
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Available Material For School Use in Some 
U. S. Government Departments 


RupPERT PETERS 


Director Visual Education, Kansas City 


HE following summary of the sources 

of material, (aside from motion pictures ) 

in the government departments at Washington 
is in-part based upon correspondence with 
the departments concerned and in part upon 
personal visits to them in search of material. 
Reclamation Service. This department has 
some 30,000 negatives on file—most of them 
being taken for progress reports on various 


Rio 


and cover the develop- 


reclamation projects, such as Yuma, 
Grande, Yakima, etc., 
ment of the project from the initial surveys 
to the products, homes, etc., resulting from 
the use of water. 

Scenery, villages and homesteads are shown 
in great variety. 6!2 x 8!» prints are 20c 
made for 


Slide sets 


each, and arrangements may be 
lantern slides or transparencies. 
are available for loan. 

Their material is from first class negatives, 
little Kodak material being in the 
collection. 

The Alaskan 
written list of 
purchased for 10c and 20c each. A 
Their 


is largely scenic, very little being industrial. 


very 


Railway will furnish type- 
photographs which can be 
set of 
60 slides can be borrowed. material 
A considerable number of Kodak views are 
in the series. 

The Geological Survey will furnish photo- 
graphs at commercial rates; lantern sides at 


50e each. An immense mass of material 


is available but it is poorly classified and 
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Public Schools 


it is difficult to find what wishes. All] 


negatives are classified under the name of 


one 


the maker; for example, 
Yosemite, 
Hillers, 61. 
El Capitan, looking S. E., Yosemite, 
Hillers, 44. 
Most of the earlier material is good, photo- 


Christmas Morning in 


graphically; later negatives are largely 


Kodak. 
furnished. 
The Bureau of Education has but little for 


\ descriptive list of subjects will be 
No loan material is available. 
our use. Some lantern slide sets on kinder- 
garten and rural school activities with charts 
on these topics, on health and home econom- 

are all they offer. 
The Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 


a list of 40 sets of lantern slides for loan that 


ics, 


will be sent upon application. Photographic 
prints of the same subjects are available. 

little said. Many 
subjects are copied from texts; Kodak neg- 
atives of varying degree of quality have been 
The 


unfortunately 


In quality, can be 


used. Bureau will show 


but 


freely every 


courtesy has not a great 
deal for us. 

The Bureau of Fisheries writes that they 
have no pictures, lantern slides, nor photo- 
graphs for distribution. They have negatives 
illustrating various phases of the Bureau’s 
work from which prints will be made at cost 
for any one desiring them for a legitimate 
purpose. 
recently installed, 


Unfortunately, unless 





———————— 








All 
of 


as 


at 
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they have no file of prints nor any method 
by which one may make choice of subjects. 
A personal visit, some time since, was wasted 
time. 

War Department. 
Affairs will send free a list of 
subjects on the Philippine Islands, (a few 


The Bureau of Insular 
some 200 
from Porto Rico). Photographic prints of 
the selected subjects will be loaned for a 
30-day period during which time one may 
Slides of these subjects 


Other subjects not listed 


have them copied. 
may be borrowed. 
may be furnished upon application. Copra, 
tobacco, rubber, hemp, fishing, rice, cotton, 


sugar, mining, etc., suggest the range of 
topics. 

The Signal Corps, Photographic Section, 
is the custodian of 80,000 negatives of Civil 
War, Indian Wars, Spanish American War 
and World War views. 6! x 8'% prints 
Selections are made 
Doc. 903, 


Photographs, 


are furnished for 15c. 
from lists in War Department 
official A.E.F. 


found on the shelves of 


Catalogue of 
most city libraries. 
The Air Service formerly supplied a num- 
ber of subjects that cannot now be obtained 
they refuse to furnish anything commercial 
concerns can. Military subjects are loaned 
without charge, provided the purpose is not 
made 


a commercial one. Selection is best 


from files in the office, although they will 
select suitable prints covering any specified 


Views of Washington. 


public buildings, Mount Vernon, eastern har- 


Air Service subject. 


bors; furnished in the past, have been de 
cidedly of value. 
office of Naval 


Intelligence has no catalogue of photographi 


Navy Department. The 


subjects nor has it photographs for sale. The 


Information Section will supply limited 
numbers of photographs free of charge, on 
particular naval subjects, on loan. 

In quality these are not all that is to be 
desired for our use, either in subject matter 
\ large 


or from a photographic standpoint. 


percentage are Kodak negatives. 
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The Smithsonian Institution will furnish 


prints of any subject used in illustrating 


their publications. Arrangements for com- 


pensation must be made with their pho- 


tographet and do this before ordering 
material, 
Department of Agriculture. The Forest 


Service has 60,000 negatives on file covering 
a wide range of subjects. One may secure 
very reasonably, prints, lantern slides or trans- 
Many sets of 


parencies. lantern slides are 


for loan. Exhibits of wood samples and 
photographic enlargements are available. If 
interested, send for information sheet. 
Typical forest cover, type trees, steps in 
lumbering, the forest reserves, the activities 
of the rangers, the uses of the reserves, many 
make this the 


material in 


scenic and industrial views 


most valuable single source of 
Washington. 

The Bureau of Plant 
vou to the office of Co-operative Extension 


\ ork. 


bureaus in the Department and makes dupli- 


Industry will refer 
This office collects subjects from all 
cate negatives for its own use. No originals 
are owned. Its materials are well chosen, 
(from the elementary school teacher’s view 


point.) The staple crops, fruits, ete., are 


traced from spring to harvest in their series. 
Unless one can go to their office, the best 


illustration in the files, (from their point of 


view) is selected and sent when requests are 
Prints, enlargements, lantern slides, 


sold. 


received. 


o} iphs and charts are Lists are 
furnished. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry prepares 
ind distributes posters, sets of lantern slides, 
and exhibits dealing with livestock production 


work. No list is published: 


it is necessary to write the Bureau concerning 


and veterinary 


your needs. 

The Bureau of Farm Management has an 
extensive collection of material showing how 
the work is done on the farm. Write for 
iIntormation 


| he Pan 


American Union has an extensive 
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series of 
sources, of all kinds of South and Central 
American subjects. Many of these are old. 
Few are of value for our use. Some sets of 
slides will be loaned. 

The Public Health Service has some loan 
slide sets on the common diseases and their 
treatment. Many of these slides are indif- 
ferent copies of text book illustrations. 

It is unfortunate that, with conspicuous 
exceptions, the departments are not awake to 
the Visual Their 


Instruction movement. 


photographs from all sorts of 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


material is abundant, accurate and secured at 
public cost, yet they are indifferent to the 
needs of this public anywhere save in their 
own two-by-two pigeon hole. The use by 
the school children for one generation of 
abundant material from a department would 
fix its usefulness in their minds and its support 
would not then be quibbled over. 

Epiror’s Note—This is a partial report of the 
Committee on Sources of Materials of the National 
Academy of Visual 
Hill, N. C., April 25, 


Instruction 
1927 


given at 


Chapel 


Film Reviews 


The Horseless Farm (2 reels)  Inter- 


national Harvester Company—Forestdale 
Farm in West Burlington, Iowa, operated 
entirely without horses, is the subject of these 
novel reels. The farm is the property of a 
former railroad official who has taken pride in 
the mechanical solution to the problem of 
farm power. Views of the house and barns 
are followed by those showing various field 
operations done by mechanical power, with- 
out drudgery. Plowing, harrowing and pre- 
paring the seed bed are interestingly shown in 
close-up, and planting 30-35 acres a day 
becomes possible with the use of the farm 
tractor. The rotary hoe, tractor-drawn, kills 
the young weeds, and corn cultivation with 
labor of 


the tractor eliminates the tedious 


former methods. 








Cultivating corn 
Reel 2 takes us to haying time, when the 
the “Farmall” 


pares the crop for the mechanical hay-loader. 


mower attachment to pre- 


Exceptionally interesting views of the latter 


show the method of its operation. The hay 


is trucked from field to barn, and the motor 


truck is used to hoist the hay. Reaping, bind- 


ing and threshing operations on the farm, | 








Tractor harvesting grain 
corn cutting and filling the silos, husking and 
corn shelling are all done by power from the 
same tractor. 

Trade classes and agricultural schools 
will be especially interested in this subject 
which throws much light upon the successful 


handling of present-day farm problems. 


The Burning Question (1 reel) Y. M. 
cs 


has depicted the coal industry in a scientific, 


The Anthracite Bureau of Information 


comprehensive and educational manner in this 
film. A map of the coal deposits of the 
United States represents bituminous as mined 
in thirty states and anthracite in Pennsylvania 
We believe that Crested Butte, Colo- 
rado, would take exception to the latter fea- 
ture of the 


only. 


map. Whether this section is 
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omitted because of a comparatively small out- 
put, the quality of the coal, or because of 
recent development, we do not know. 
Bituminous coal is found in level beds; 
anthracite, in folded and twisted strata. In 
the Scranton district, the northern fields are 
more nearly level than the southern. Cross 
sections show the formation in reference to 
other deposits. Ages ago a heavy vegetation, 
decaying, made a carpet of dense humus, 
which became covered with water when the 
land sank. Silt and sand slowly settled down. 
Tremendous pressure from above was the final 
process in producing our coal fields. At first, 


We see the 


folding and twisting of this Pennsylvania 


the coal was soft, or bituminous. 
plain by pressure. The pressure in conjunc- 
tion with heat put the finishing touches on the 
quality of coal, called hard, or anthracite, 
In the Ice Age, 
glaciers wore off the tops of the mountains, 


which burns clean and hot. 


carrying away much of the coal. 

In mining anthracite, holes are drilled to 
locate the coal and make a survey of the field. 
The cores removed from the drill indicate the 
nature of the survey. When the coal is near 
the surface, the top rock is blasted and re- 
moved by giant shovels. Excellent cross- 
sections greatly aid in imaging the various 
processes delineated in the film. Tunnels are 
cut through the rock laterally to reach the 
seams. The formation of the beds determine 
the exact methods used. Cave-ins are prevent- 
ed by timber supports. Half a million trees 
are cut yearly to supply the timber for these 
it is nec- 


anthracite mines. In certain mines, 


essary to spray with cement. The draining is 
dificult on account of the twisted strata. Giant 
pumps are placed 600 feet beneath the surface, 
and smaller pumps raise the water to the main 
pump. In some mines, watet hoists are used. 
Mine ventilation presents many problems to 
engineers. The air goes down the main shaft 
and through gangways to a fan. Compressed 


air is furnished for the miners’ tools. 
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The Menace of the Alps (1 reel) Uni- 
versal—This 1926 release is portrayed in ex- 
cellent photography and is suitable for any 
kind of gathering. The most adventuresome 
and realistic mountaineering of which we are 
aware on the screen is here exhibited. Per- 
means of 
The men 
are tapping at death’s door, and one falls 
The bright 


Alpine hat is used for signalling for help. 


pendicular walls are scaled by 
ropes, and descents are thus made. 


into a crevasse of great depth. 


When a rope is let down to the fallen man, 
he forms a loop around his left leg, makes 
a swing seat, and elevates himself. In ex- 
treme difficulties of this kind, it is the law 


of the Alps that companions never fail one. 


The Soul of the Cypress (1 reel) Red 
Seal—This little story is delineated in excel- 
lent photography, the lashing waves on the 
cypress coast of California furnishing the 
setting, while a dryad of a cypress tree and a 
Such 


cypresses are found nowhere else in the world. 


young musician are the only actors. 


There is a legend that the soul of a dryad 
was once held captive in the tree. The youth 
came here to compose his “Song of the Sea.” 
The heart of the tree was melted by the music. 
The dryad danced closer and closer to where 
the young musician was, being lured by his 
song. 

Unfortunate is he who falls in love with 
a dryad, but still more unfortunate is he who 
tries to capture her. The free spirit longed 
to feel man’s arms, yet could not stand the 
captivity. She requested her pursuer to give 
his song to the sea. He was torn between his 
love for the sea and his desire for possession. 
Love conquered and his spirit became the 
song of the sea. Thus, by eliminating the 
lesser elements of their nature, the song of 
the sea and the soul of the cypress are united 
eternally as the dryad listens to the lull of 


the waves breaking on the shore. 


Have You Read page 2607 
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School Notes 


Lire (November)—‘“National 
Parks are Field Laboratories for the Study of 
Nature,” by Stephen T. Mather, Director Na- 


tional Park Service, speaks of the develop- 


SCHOOL 


ment of those natural beauty spots as educa- 
tional centers. “The very fact,” he says, “that 
each park admitted to the system must be the 
highest typical example of its particular form 
of scenery or natural phenomena makes it the 
ideal place to study the special form of world- 
building processes exemplified there.” He 
enumerates the features of scientific interest 
presented for study in the various park areas. 

The unusual educational facilities of the 
parks have been opened up to visitors during 
the past few years by the inauguration of a 
nature-guide service now in operation in all 
the major parks of the system. Of this service 
Mr. Mather says: 

There were two main phases to this work 
lectures on park subjects and personally con- 
ducted trips out into the open, along typical 
park trails. The lectures were given in the lob- 
bies of hotels and camps, or when visitors 
gathered around the evening camp fire. In the 
course of the field trips, which were conduct- 
ed by competent nature guides, the natural 
phenomena encountered along the way were 
explained in nontechnical language. Both at 
the camp fires and during the trail trips ques- 
tions asked by visitors eager for information 
were answered fully. 

The nature guides, usually recruited from 
the universities of near-by States, are well 
trained in their subject and the informa- 
tion given by them is always dependable. 
Large parties of visitors now go on these 
trail trips and show great interest in the 
geologic formations, plant and animal life 
and natural curiosities encountered along the 
way. 

He further states: 

A new form of educational activity 
undertaken last year when “nature trails” 
were established in Yosemite, Mount Rainier, 
Grand Canyon, and Yellowstone National 
Parks. The establishment of these trails in 
the Yellowstone was particularly interesting. 


was 


Here in the Old Faithful region, only two 
ranger-naturalists were available to attempt 
the stupendous task of furnishing information 
to approximately 2,500 visitors each day dur. 
ing the height of the season. Since it was im- 
possible for all of these people to go on the 
trips with the guides, the chief naturalist of 
the service decided on labeling three nature 
trails so that visitors, who wished to follow 
such trails might get all the information fur- 
nished by the naturalist on the conducted 
trips. The chief naturalist gave his personal 
attention to labeling the trails with all the 
geological data available, as well as informa- 
tion regarding the birds, trees, and flowers of 
the region. In the Grand Canyon National 
Park nature trails are being developed under 
the auspices of the American Association of 
Museums, through funds donated by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. — 

Museum development in the national parks, 
the director classes as “the phase of our edu- 
cational work that is undergoing the great- 
est expansion.” 

The first museum development was under. 
taken in Yosemite National Park. with the 
idea of finding out to what degree the public 
generally was interested in this work. A small 
building was turned over to the ranger-natur- 
alist in the park for this purpose, and he im- 
mediately began collecting such exhibit ma- 
terial as he could through donations. No 
Government 
work. 


project and so wholesouled and enthusiastic 


funds 


were available for this 


So great was public interest in this 


the endeavors of the ranger-naturalist, that by 
the end of the first season exhibits conserva- 
tively valued at $30,000 had been collected. 
In addition donations of over $6,000 were 


made toward the 


construction and equip- 
ment of an adequate fireproof museum build- 
ing, and promises were made of further dona- 
tions of exhibits when proper facilities were 
available for housing them. The success that 


ereeted this experimental museum work gave 
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impetus to a general museum movement 


throughout the parks. 

So widespread became popular interest in 
museum work in the parks that it attracted 
the attention of the American Association of 
Museums, which made a careful study of the 
situation. As a result of its studies the associ- 
ation succeeded in interesting the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, which two years 
ago granted an appropriation of $70,500 for 
the construction and equipment of a much- 
needed fireproof building for the Yosemite 
This collection had long 
and 


museum collection. 
outgrown its temporary 
much too valuable and important to be sub- 
jected to any fire hazard. The museum 
was completed last year and was opened to 
the public this spring after all the exhibits 
had been installed with painstaking 
During the past year 143,461 visitors to the 
park took advantage of the museum service. 
No elaborate museum _ buildings are 
planned for the national park and monument 
system. After all, these reservations are in 
themselves the real museums of nature, 
the museum development is intended to stim- 


quarters was 


new 


care. 


and 


ulate the interest of visitors in the great out- 
doors and in the wealth of educational ma- 
terial to be found there. Particularly are the 


exhibits planned to tell, in a simple, logical 
way the story of the park from its beginning 
age up to the coming 
said that the mu- 
merely serves 


in a long-past geologic 
of man. It might well be 
seum service in a national park 
as an index to the natural wonders that await 
the explorer along the park trails and into its 
fastnesses. 


A field 
benefit of the 


the 


Yosemite has 


school of natural history for 


visiting public 


DEPARTMENT 





Sims Song Slides 


With Words and Music for 
Assembly ard Classroom Singing 


“‘Sims Song Slides improved the 
singing tremendously. Our old 
song-btooks are now out, and Sims 
Song Slides in.”’ 

Earl W. Haviland 
N. Y. Public Schools 


Director of Music, Lockport, 


Sims Song Slides Corp. 


Kirksville Missouri 
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course in 


field 


The director also speaks of 


been offering an intensive 
natural history. 
the numerous summer schools being con- 
ducted by colleges and universities within the 
park area, 
Tue ScHoo.t Arts Macazine (December) 
The “Correlated Picture Studies,” 
y John T. Lemos, the Assistant Editor. 
th*s issue to “The Child Handel,” 
of Margaret Isable Dicksee. Mr. 


the story behind the picture 


a serie> 
devote 
the painting 
Lemos writes 
charmingly of 
from the standpoint of the human interest 
in it which will appeal to boys and girls. A 
sketch of 


specific questions for use in class instruction, 


the artist is included, as well 


and suggestions to the téachers for correla- 


tion of the picture with the study of musical 


instruments, and with the story of lighting. 
Craftswork and metal work as well as other 
manual projects are suggested. 

The article is accompanied by two full-page 
illustrations—one a reproduction of the paint- 


black 


sketches of various types of lights in the his- 


ing, and the other showing and white 


tory of lamps. 
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Write Now for Our New 1927-1928 Cat 


FREE FILMS 
Y.M.C.A. MOTION 
PICTURE. BUREAU 


120 W. 41st St., 
New York City 
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1111 Center St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Editorial 


HE new force of motion pictures in our modern life has come to be a beckoning oppor- 

tunity and a new problem as well. It is not a problem to shun nor ignore, much less to 
cast aside without careful consideration. It is a problem every church must, sooner or later, 
face seriously and hopefully. It will be found that the average church will have to incor- 
porate the motion picture as part of its regular equipment. In doing so it is necessary to 
make provision in its regular budget of running expense. 

The church’s more general use of the motion picture is helping to improve the film prod- 
uct, and is making possible the organization of film libraries specially adapted to the 
church’s use. It is also putting to use many idle church hours and filling many empty church 
pews. Many persons, old and young, are interested in attending church who never before 
had the church “habit,” or having had it, lost it. The right kind of picture itself enables 
the minister to enlarge the spiritual vision, increase spiritual knowledge, deepen spiritual 
faith and quicken spiritual life. In doing all of these more efficiently with the use of pic- 
tures in harmony with the church’s principles of work, the minister is bringing the best of 
spiritual results while solving the problem of the empty church. 


- , 

Church Film Reviews 
Joseph, the Ruler (1 reel )—Pathe. found his brethren, and where they put him 
One of “The Pilgrimage to Palestine” series. 1" @ pit before selling him into slavery. A 

, Saw) as , c ee . we * - . x a 6 

Joseph, the Ruler, was the same Joseph, the pit still stands there, which tradition says is the 
dearly beloved son of his father Jacob, who 
possessed the coat of many colors, and who 


was sold into slavery in Egypt by his jealous 


identical one chosen by Joseph’s brethren to 
serve as his prison. Later we travel along 
the road which Joseph traveled in going “into 


ore Egypt’”—where Joseph in his young manhood 


It is to the land abounding in the traditions 
of Joseph and of his father, that this film takes 


us. We see, first, glimpses of the country 
plowed fields, a brought him and his family together again. 


was to become a ruler. In Egypt we see the 
granaries built under his direction, in which 
he stored corn against “the lean years,” which 
around the City of Hebron: 
shepherd boy and his flock in the pastures We glimpse the land of Goshen where Joseph 
where Jacob’s flocks once grazed, the same _ gave his father and brethren land in which 
rough way along which Joseph went in his to dwell. After a short stay in the City 
little coat of many colors, in search of his of Hebron, and a few other interesting 
brethren; past the tomb of Rachel, Joseph's — sites, we visit Joseph’s tomb in the Vale of 
mother; to Dothan, where the boy Joseph Schechem. 
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rHE CHURCH 
The Journey of the Israelites (1 reel) 
Pathé Exchange 
The course taken by the Children of Israel 
from the bondage imposed upon them in 
Egypt under the Pharoahs to Mount Sinai 
the 
ments is traced in this attractive subject of the 


where Moses received Ten Command- 


Pilgrimage to Palestine Series. The route is 
in the book ot 
the 


charted from that embodied 
the Bible. 


shadow of the pyramids, where oxen still 


Exodus in Starting from 
turn the simple water mills as they did in the 
days of the Israelites, we cross the Red Sea, 
bearing up boats of every description on the 
very spot where the waves parted to permit 
the Children of Israel to cross on dry land. 
Once across the Red Sea, we enter that dry 
parched land, the wilderness through which 
Moses led the twelve complaining tribes, and 
we stop beside the springs of Marah which are 
still bitter to the taste. In the Valley of In- 


scriptions, we visit the turquoise mines, then 





A familiar Egyptian scene, 
From “The Journey of the Israelites. 


go through tropical jungles as entangling as 
Nightfall 
comes down upon our camp in sight of Mount 
Sinai, the “Mountain of God.” 

Mount Sinai (1 reel) Pathé Exchange 

its lofty head covered with a 
cloud as on the days when Moses 
ceiving the from the 
Lord. Mount Sinai stands at the end of a lovely 
We pass the Monastery of St. 


they were in the days of Moses. 


Before us, 
was Te- 
Ten Commandments 


wide valley. 


AND PICTURES 
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Catherine, erected by Justinian, and stop to 
visit the high dignitaries of the Greek church 
Past the 
Monastery the road to Sinai winds through 


who dwelt there in great seclusion. 


: 





From 


The age-old Sphinx. 
“The Journey of the Israelites.” 


the valley. We stop to look at the Shilleh 
bush which bursts into flames in dry weather, 
the bush referred to in the Bible passage— 
“And the voice of Lord spoke to him out of 
the burning bush.” Through the beautiful 
valley of Jeptha, we journey and pause beside 
the rock which tradition says is the one from 
which waters sprang for the twelve tribes of 
Israelites when it was struck by Moses’ rod. 
The Maid of the Forest (2 reels) 

[he story of two sisters, a fine principled 
doctor and his brother, not so high principled 


The older 


of the sisters is both breadwinner and mother 


until changed through suffering. 
of the parentless home. Through the concern 
for the younger sister, who becomes engaged 
to a stranger who later would cast her off, she 
accidentally injures the young man in her 
efforts to protect her home against the evil 
that threatens, and through the mental shock 
that follows she becomes a dweller in the 


The follow 


natural and appealing, and lead to the return 


forest. incidents that are both 


of the Mad Maid’s memory and the coming 


together of two happy households. 


\rrangements for a limited use of this picture can 
be made by addressing the Editor of The Church and 
Pictures Department. 














are free to tell their story in their own words. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—vhose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, 


necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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New Motion Picture Films on the Subject of Copper 


FWNHE mining and treatment of one of the 

world’s most universal and _ essential 
metals is picturized in an 8-reel educational 
motion-picture film, The Story of Copper, 
recently completed by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, in co-operation 
with one of the large copper-producing com- 
panies. The film is in five parts, depicting 
graphically copper prospecting, mining, mill- 


Mines 


ing, smelting and refining methods. 


and mills in Alaska, Montana, Michigan, 
Utah, Nevada and Arizona, as well as smelters 
and refineries in different localities, were 


visited in the preparation of the film. 
The first scenes of the film show the lone, 
patient prospector, equipped with pick and 


shovel, plodding his way over the picturesque 


mountain trails of distant Alaska. The 
prospector eventually makes a “strike,” finds 
a partner to “grub-stake” him and stakes 


out his claim. The development of a small 
mine in which the copper ore is dug and 
hoisted by hand, is shown. 

From these crude beginnings, the scenes 
shift to the tremendous engineering under- 
takings by which copper ores are now mined 
and treated in great tonnages in Alaska and 
States. The 
which copper ores are mined from vast open 
pits, hundreds of feet deep, in Arizona and 


various western methods by 


Nevada are depicted. The blasting methods 
employed in breaking up the ore, and its 


by of 


shown. One scene depicts vividly 


means monster power 


excavation 
shovels are 
the mining of copper sulphide ore beds in 


which fires have smoldered for many years. 
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The underground mining of copper ores 
in Alaska and other regions is clearly pictur- 
ized. Drilling and blasting processes, the 
hauling of the ore on underground motor 
trains, the transportation of ore over dizzily- 
The 


of ores which have been locked in 


strung aerial tramways are depicted. 
recovery 
the ice of dead glaciers is shown. 

The various methods of mining copper ores 
are visualized so plainly that the processes 
can be understood by everyone. One inter- 
esting scene shows the recovery in a northern 


of 


The hoisting of miners 


Michigan mine of a single mass copper 
weighing eight tons. 
from depths of more than a mile in a Mich- 
igan copper mine is shown. 

The methods by which a great mountain 
of copper on the edge of a Utah canyon is 
being cut away by the use of great power 
shovels are visualized. 

The various processes employed in the 
treatment of copper ores are then shown in 
detail. 


centration on jigs and tables and the leaching 


The crushing of the ores, their con- 


of ores by the use of sulphuric acid solutions 
are depicted. 

The smelting of the richer ores and con- 
centrates in blast furnaces and reverberatory 
furnaces is shown. The casting of the melted 
copper into anodes and bars is depicted, and 
the recovery of the by-preduct gold, silver 


A of 


depicts graphically the processes by which 


and platinum is shown. series scenes 


the copper is eventually refined in a large 
eastern refinery. 
of Is 


Supplementing The Story Copper 


= 














al 








AMONG THI 


another production entitled The Story of the 
Fabrication of Copper which depicts the 
by which refined 


many intricate 


copper is fabricated into sheets, rods, wire 


processes 
and cables. The scenes were photographed 
in an eastern refining and rolling mill, where 
a considerable percentage of the world’s cop- 


per is refined. 
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These films are available for exhibition by 


schools, churches, clubs, civic bodies and 
other organizations without charge, the ex- 
hibitor being asked, however, to defray trans- 
portation charges. Copies of the films may 
be borrowed from the United States Bureau 


of Mines Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Motion Picture Film Will Visualize Story of Petroleum 


HE addition of an elaborate motion 
1 pee film visualizing The Story of 
Petroleum to the already large library of 
educational films owned by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
is assured by the appropriation by the Amer- 
Institute of the 
$25,000 to be expended in co-operation with 


ican Petroleum sum of 
the Bureau for the production of a motion 
picture depicting the various phases of the 
petroleum industry. 

It is planned to illustrate in detail the 
production, transportation, refining and mar- 
keting of petroleum. Representative oil fields 
in all parts of the United States will be 
visited in the making of the film, and the 
different field operations peculiar to these 
Safety 


methods and appliances will be given special 


fields will be portrayed in detail. 


attention as the Bureau of Mines is at present 
engaged in conducting a safety-first campaign 
in the oil industry. 

That part of the motion picture devoted 
tell the 
complete story of the construction and opera- 
tion of the 


pipe-lines. 


to the transportation of oil will 


nation’s enormous network of 
The laying of pipe-lines across 
deserts and mountain ranges and underneath 
river beds will be depicted. The wholesale 
movement of crude oil in oil tankers and the 
special equipment for loading and unloading 
the oil at terminals will be shown. The place 
of the railway tank car in the transportation 
of petroleum and its products will also be 
visualized. 


A graphic visualization of oil refinery 


technique is planned. The tremendous system 
by which the refined products of petroleum, 
including gasoline, kerosene, etc., are mar- 
keted and distributed will be shown in detail. 

Work has already begun upon the picture. 
The making of the film will probably require 
several months’ time. 


New Catalogue Issued 

ISCELLANEOUS Circular No. 86, a list 

of the Motion Pictures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has recently 
been issued. In addition to listing the titles of 
the films, arranged by subjects, the booklet 
also gives full information as to how to obtain 
the films, how they are distributed, and how 
they may be bought. 

Another publication has been issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
primarily for extension workers, but valuable 
to any amateur who has occasion to use films. 
[his publication is listed as Miscellaneous 


—O 
< 


Circular After suggesting ways of co- 
operating with schools, theaters and other 
agencies equipped to show motion pictures, 
the circular takes up the necessary equipment 
for individuals who wish to own their own 


The 


proper methods of operating these machines 


portable projectors and generators. 


are described. The circular also includes a 
section giving such information on the subject 
of electricity as might be needed in connection 
with showing motion pictures. Copies of the 
circular are obtainable, while the supply 
lasts, on application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
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High Honors For De Vry 


HE Jahn and Ollier Engraving Company 

of Chicago has informed The DeVry 
Corporation that the recent photo of the De- 
Vry Camera, draped and grouped with its 
compliment of lenses, has been selected for 
exhibition at the National Exhibit of The 
Photographers’ Association of America to be 
held at New York July 25-28. At the close 





The prize-winning photograph 


of the New York Exhibition, it will be sent 
in a traveling exhibit to the larger cities of 
the United States. 
at the Commercial Photographers’ Club in 
Chicago, and received unusually favorable 
At the invitation of the Engi- 
neering Advertising Association of Chicago it 
will be again exhibited as a product of the 
Photographic Studios of Jahn and Ollier. 
An enlarged framed copy of the print hangs 
in the Jahn and Ollier elevator where all 
They are to use it also 


It was exhibited recently 


comment. 


visitors will see it. 
as a special exhibit in their own advertising 
circulars. 

The composition was arranged by A. P. 
Hollis, of The DeVry Corporation,—lighting 
and photography by Joseph Izzo, head of the 
Jahn and Ollier Studio. 


made by the same firm. 


The engraving was 





Screen Advertisers Association 
Elects Officers 
FFICERS of the 


Association, the Motion Picture Depart- 
if 


Screen Advertisers 
ment of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, were recently elected by mail ballot to 
serve during the fiscal year 1927-28. Douglas 
D. Rothacker was re-elected president, and 
the vice-presidents chosen were Otto Nelson 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, and A. V. Cauger, United Film 
Ad Service, Kansas City. Marie E. 
Goodenough was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of—Bennett Chapple, Verne 
Burnett, George A. Blair, H. A. 
DeVry, R. V. Stambaugh, James P. 
Allan 
Brown, J. Don Alexander, Joseph 
DeFrenes, H. E. Hollister and R. H. 
Ray. 


The next meeting of the Associa- 


Simpson, Wm. Johnson. 
I 





tion is scheduled to be held June 
26th to 29th in Denver, Colorado, in 
connection with the world conven- 
tion of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. Headquarters are at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel. 

A number of interesting features appear on 
the program. The subject, “Panchromatic 
and Duplicate Negative” will be discussed by 
George A. Blair of the Eastman Kodak Com- 


“Uses of the Phonofilm for Commercial 


pany; 
Advertising” by Roy D. Lillibridge of the 


York 
City; “Motion Picture Conditions in the North- 
west” by R. H. Ray of Ray-Bell Films, and 
“Motion Floods” by Wm. 


Johnson of the Motion Picture Advertising 


Lillibridge Advertising Agency, New 


Pictures and 


Service Co., New Orleans. 
In connection with the regular sessions, 
there will be an exhibit and screening of re- 


cent productions in the industrial field. 
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Imagery, Thinking, Visualization 


(Concluded from page 262) 


large amounts of money spent on our science 
laboratories is an example of the expensive- 
ness of that method. Furthermore it is liter- 
ally impossible. Imagine our trying to bring 
an elephant, a lion, or Niagara Falls into the 
schoolroom. There must be some way of get- 
ting vicarious experiences about the world 
in order to make our teaching effective. The 
work being done under the name Visual Edu- 
cation is done with the purpose of accom- 
plishing these results—and it must be recog- 
nized that it is the only logical and practical 
method of properly interpreting our language 
symbols and our interlocking relationships. 

The stereograph with its binocular (third 
dimension) vision and the hood of the stere- 
oscope shutting out consciousness of the 
pupil’s surroundings obviously give the best 
realistic vicarious experience which one is 


able to get. The pupil puts his own interpre- 


tation into what he sees in the light of his 
own experience. Then, when this is followed 
in class by the lantern slide of the same 
scene, thought symbols are attached and asso- 
ciated with the experiences so that accuracy 
and permanence are secured, direct approach 
to the mind is made, exceptions to making 
the desired response are eliminated, vividness 
interest are increased so that the nec- 
essary repetitions are reduced to a minimum. 
When 


graph and lantern slide are seen to be prob- 


and 


used in this combination the stereo- 
ably the most necessary and powerful teach- 
ing tools yet discovered. Especially is this 
true since the late discovery of the method 
of using them as a direct and vital method of 
giving meaning to printed and written symbols 
of thought in the Primary grades where 
symbols need the most vitalization and closest 


association with their meaning. 





suggest. 


AUTOMATIC BALOPTICON 


with theaid of lantern slides, can be used to 
convey visually, messages of vitai impor- 
tance to the student body. 

Campaigns can be run for health and 
and hygiene, safety or sanitation; college 
preparatory information can be presented 
in the most attractive way, as well as il- 
lustrated stories of history, literature, in- 
dustry, and a thousand and one other 
topics which the needs of the time will 
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Which Visual Aid is Best? 


(Concluded from page 263) 


for the learner to benefit, is false and belongs 
with the idea that water to the fever patient 
is poison. “Mortify the flesh to purify the 
soul” has little value in reality, and yet that 
is what some sources would translate into 
terms of teaching. 

One state at least has done with temporizing 
over the situation and by September 1, 1927, 
everyone of the 1200 first grade high schools 
in Ohio will be required to have motion pic- 
ture equipment to hold their charters. 

There are those who cry out, “But why 
get the equipment, when there is no material 
to use with it!” The same story held true 
of the automobile in the nineties. Gas tanks 
were scarce in those days, but when the equip- 
ment became general the gasoline supply was 
distributed. We may not be able to buy gas 
today but it is not for lack of filling stations. 


Given the market, the product will be sup-# 
plied. There are more than enough theatrical 
pictures now but the theaters came first. Given 
enough schools demanding educational pic- 
tures, we are quite sure the pictures will be 
forthcoming—in fact we have good reason 
to know they ave already here, although 
they are awaiting a quantity demard to 
The standard 


sized film is to be used by Ohio schools—there 


bring them into circulation. 


have been too many lamentable failures in 
the past with any other kind. Already there 
are over 600 schools in Ohio which have mo- 
tion picture equipment, and the number is 
increasing daily. 

How are the schools in Ohio using motion 
pictures? That is an interesting story that 
will be left to a future article, which we have 
entitled “Synchronism vs. Correlation.” 


Book Reviews 


(Concluded from page 269) 


lished by E. P. Dutton & Company, “Shoot” 
comes with studious mien into a field of liter- 
ature as yet represented by little but novels 
and stories of action, cheap action quite 
intolerably devoid of ideas. 


Tue Waite List of Pictures Children Will 
Like and Fifteen Selected Programmes, pub- 
lished by The Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, Ottawa. 
bound. 

Some British films are included in the 
volume, but the large number of selected films 
from the United States make the list an inter- 
esting and suggestive one for those working 


16 pages and cover, paper 


along the same lines in this country. 


THe Ciné Mintature, published by Leon- 
ard Cordell, 1636 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 
—a tiny magazine, the first number of which 
has appeared, devoting itself to Amateur 
Motion Picture Cameras. 


The first issue is illustrated with full de- 
scriptive matter on the various types of such 
equipment which have appeared during the 
past few years. It will prove interesting read- 


ing for those to whom such equipment fill@a 


real need. 


News and Notes 


(Continued from page 273) 


WasuinctTon, D.C. Has 11s “Little THEATRE” 

The “Little Theatre” on Ninth Street, near 
G, has opened its doors for the showing only 
of “beautiful, artistic and significant feature 
pictures” and short subjects made in earlier 
years which seem worthy to be revived. The 
house seats only 225 people. There is also 
a small lounge in which patrons may rest, 
smoke and read. The “little theatre” move- 
ment is taking hold in various cities in the 
country, and it will be interesting to watch the 


Washington experiment. 








